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MR. WHITAKER’S FORMER RESIDENCE AT THE OAKLEY KENNELS, 
MILTON ERNEST, BEDFORDSHIRE 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXXVIII.—MR. PERCIVAL AYTON ONLEY WHITAKER 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


AMONG prominent sportsmen of the day the name of Mr. Percy 
Whitaker is conspicuous, and has been for years past, as Master of 
Hounds, steeplechase rider, and trainer. With a very little luck 
Mr. Whitaker would have had the altogether special claim to dis- 
tinction of having owned, trained, and ridden the winner of the 
National. If The Lawyer III had not been suffering from a fatal 
ailment, even at the time when he was running for the great race, 
it can scarcely be doubted that last March he would have achieved 
the highest ambition that can be entertained by anyone connected 
with the steeplechase world: but this is a story which will come 
into its proper place. 

_ Mr. Whitaker was born at Knodishall in Suffolk in the year 
1870, son of a good sportsman, whose passion was for hunting, until 
one day, when out with the Whaddon Chase, his horse jumped into a 
pit, and its owner, being unable to ride any more, took to coaching, 
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His father in turn—that is, Percy’s grandfather, of Stisted Hall, 
Essex—was also a well-known sportsman in his day; and it was 
natural that the boy should inherit the family taste. The Stone 
House, at that pleasant little watering-place, Southwold, Suffolk, 
was another residence of the Whitakers—it is now the property of 
the subject of this sketch—and it was from there that Percy began 
to hunt, Lord Stradbroke’s Harriers being the hounds he first 
followed. In course of time he went to Wellington College, thence 
to the Oxford Military College at Cowley, where he was captain 
of cricket, Rugby and Association football teams, 1886-1889. 
With regard to soldiering, he obtained a commission in the 
Essex Militia, and subse- 
quently in the Loyal Suf- 
folk Hussars, the com- 
mander of which, Major 
Beal Colvin, was such a 
special friend of the young 
officer that Percy took up 
his residence with him, and 
had a good time, hunting 
with the Essex and Suf- 
folk Hounds, of which the 

Major was Master. 
In 1895, however, Major 
Colvin made up his mind 
to retire, and the impor- 
tant question of a successor 
arose, Mr. Whitaker was 
keen, and it was he who 
was persuaded to follow 
his old friend in the 
mastership. When called 
PERCY WHITAKER’S FIRST MOUNT in to the meeting which 
had been summoned to 
discuss the subject and told that he had been unanimously ap- 
pointed, he thanked those present, and promised to do his best to 
show good sport; a promise which was certainly fulfilled, for the 
Essex and Suffolk have never done better than in the seasons of 
1895-6 and 1896-7, when the youngest Master of Hounds in England 
was at their head. It was no slight undertaking on his part, there- 
fore, to hunt the hounds himself in the middle of the season, and 
matters brightened very considerably when at the beginning of his 
rule he killed nine foxes in eight days. This set things on a plea- 
sant footing. The late professional huntsman, who served him 
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admirably as first whipper-in, had been a good deal crabbed; the 
young Master was naturally apprehensive that the crabbing would 
be extended to him, but the good sport he showed soon obviated all 
fear of this. 

After the season of 1896-7 the committee of the Oakley asked 
Mr. Whitaker to go to them, and it is no slight to the Essex and 
Suffolk to say that this was in a way promotion, notwithstanding 
that few people need to be told there is a contrast between the 
Oakley and the Shires. Oakley is indeed a cold-scenting country, 
described by “‘ Brooksby ” as “‘ mostly flat, mostly plough, and the rest 
woodland.’”’ In another account of the hunt one reads that the 
dull undulating surface of tillage, partitioned by easy thorn fences, 
does not look inviting as viewed from a railway carriage.” But 
what one sees from a railway carriage and from the back of a horse 
are things which often differ considerably, and if the traveller had 
got down and ridden over the country he would have found that the 
big, stiff, thorn fences frequently required a lot of jumping. For 
some time before Mr. Percy Whitaker took these hounds they had 
not been enjoying good luck, and a good deal of disappointment 
prevailed. An improvement began at once, and early in his 
mastership, on the 1st January 1898, occurred the great run which 
will always be memorable in the annals of the hunt. 

After drawing Hail Weston blank a dog fox broke away from 
the top end of Bushmead. Hounds were speedily on the line, and 
ran fast till they checked on the road by Colesdon Grange, the fox 
evidently having been headed by a carter. Mr. Whitaker, perceiv- 
ing the state of affairs, cast his hounds forward, soon got on the line 
again, and ran hard till reaching the River Ouse near Howbury Hall, 
where the late Robert Peck had his stud farm. For a moment it 
was doubtful whether the fox had stopped or turned back, but this 
was soon settled when hounds took the river, which was in flood. 
There was said to be a ford, and indeed one existed if it could only 
be found; but the banks were overflowed to such an extent that 
no one knew where it was. The water had to be crossed, how- 
ever, so there was nothing for it, if the Master intended to be 
with his hounds, but to jump in and get over somehow. When 
Mr. Whitaker’s horse had gone a little way into the deep stream, being 
very much done, he endeavoured to turn back, and his rider felt 
that the only thing to do was to slip from the saddle and swim. 
As some people are aware, this is not an easy business when there 
is a good way to go in boots and breeches, and Mr. Whitaker 
does not deny that he had had quite enough before he got to the 
other side. 


One of the whips had been lucky enough to strike the ford, 
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and was waiting on the opposite bank; with him Mr. Whitaker 
changed coats, but the Master’s horse was too tired to suggest the 
possibility of his going far, and he was therefore particularly lucky to 
find a farmer who lent him a horse on which he continued the run. 
Two or three miles further on hounds swung to the right and gradu- 
ally headed back to Bushmead, running into their fox when he had 
almost reached the covert in which he had been found. Measured 
on the map the distance is twenty miles; the run was certainly 


ESSEX AND SUFFOLK HOUNDS, 1895 


Primate, Prompter, Wanderer, Acrobat 


six or seven miles further; the time was just three hours. Very 
few survived it; but one lady was up, Mrs. Davis Cooke, a sister ot 
the Fenwicks, who are so well known and popular in racing circles. 
A kindly farmer acted the part of good Samaritan. The day was 
bitterly cold and the Master chilled to the bone; the farmer, how- 
ever, provided him with a suit of clothes—which were absurdly large 
for him—and also with a bottle of whisky, which was just about the 
right size; and thus equipped and invigorated, if looking an odd 
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figure for a Master of Hounds in the burly agriculturist’s suit of 
tweed, Mr. Whitaker returned to the kennels. 

For seven seasons he continued to show admirable sport, at the 
end of which time he married and considered it necessary to abandon 
the joys and anxieties of mastership. 

His head quarters were at this period at the Kennels, Milton 
Ernest, where he had been training a few horses for friends, 
Mr. Hamilton Langley, Mr. Esmé Arkwright, and others, together 
with a few of his own. Asked what was the first race he ever won, 
Mr. Whitaker told me that it was at Cowley, whilst he was at Welling- 
ton. The stake was a set of silver spoons, his mount a donkey, half 
a mile the distance, and there were twenty starters. What happened 
to the winner I did not hear, but one of the spoons was in my coffee 
cup as I heard the account of this exciting struggle. The first race 
he ever won on a horse was in 1893, the animal being named 
Yorrocks, three miles at Colchester, and he also figured successfully 
on various good hunters of his own and other people’s in hunt point- 
to-points. 

In 1895 the Cambridgeshire Hunt horses were up for auction, 
and he took a fancy to a horse called Ebony. His name is to be 
found in the Calendar without a pedigree, and I need scarcely be so 
precise as to seek to find it. Inquiring from those who knew him, 
he was told that he was “a very good hunter but too slow to 
hunt hounds on,” which, however, he decided to chance, and 
got him for £50. He seemed to have more speed than he had 
been credited with possessing, for after easily winning the 
Essex and Suffolk Point-to-Point he took several other races 
between the flags, including a couple in the same afternoon one day 
at Ipswich; and being offered 300 guineas for him, he let him go. 
Missing him, however, Mr. Whitaker bought him back, and again 
took another race at Hardbridge. As he returned to the paddock, 
an old farmer looked at him critically and observed, ‘‘ Why, that’s 
the dear little horse I won a race with at a Primrose League Meet- 
ing!” This remark was overheard by the owner of the second, 
who straightway objected to him on the ground that he had run at 
a meeting not under rules, and his disqualification followed—Mr. 
Whitaker, of course, having been quite unaware of the circum- 
stances. He did excellent service as a hunter till one day, 
coming out of the yard, he was frightened by the sight and 
sound of a huge traction engine, and swerving round, fell on some 
new stones, which cut his knees so dreadfully that he had to 
be shot. 

It is specially to be noted that when Mr. Whitaker talks of 
animals on which he has won races he is prone to add with a certain 
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amount of warmth that they were ‘‘charming horses to ride,” and 
this is significant ; for as a general rule if a horse goes ‘‘ charmingly ”’ 
it may be concluded that he has been well ridden. The remark, 
little as Mr. Whitaker suspected it, was a commendation of his own 
horsemanship. Of bad horses he has had only a small experience, 
that is to say of animals that were persistently troublesome. One 
such, however, he did own, a brute called Lightning. His first pro- 
ceeding when he arrived in his new stable was to run back and kick 
his master, and it was necessary to blindfold him while he was being 
saddled. He was a useful hunter, however, though an exceedingly 
unamiable one. One day in the field while talking to a lady about 
horses and their ways, he said of Lightning, ‘‘ If he got me down I 
expect he would eat me; but he never has fallen, and I don’t think 
he ever could!” At the next fence he took the opportunity of com- 
ing down for the first time, and artfully contrived to kick his master 
with much severity whilst getting up again. Of special favourites 
Brian Boru and The Lawyer III rank high in his estimation. For 
the former he gave £150, for the latter £160, and they were both 
extraordinarily good bargains. ‘‘ The two best I have ever had or 
ever shall have,’”’ Mr. Whitaker affectionately says of them. Brian 
Boru, a son of Chippeway and Codicil, is going still. Last season 
in one of his races he ran third to decidedly useful horses in Carsey 
and Snuff in a field of seventeen at Newbury, and though about 
fourteen years old, he is still in training, varying his races between 
the flags by carrying Mrs. Whitaker to hounds. 

But The Lawyer III was a really good horse, if an unlucky one. 
Perhaps this should scarcely be said of the animal who in 1904 
won five consecutive races; but on several occasions something 
happened to him on the eve of an important event in which it had 
been confidently expected that he would distinguish himself. In 
the last of these consecutive five races something rather curious 
occurred ; there were only two runners for the Blidworth ‘Chase at 
Secuthwell, The Lawyer III, ridden of course by his owner, and 
Hill of Bree, in receipt of 12]b., Mr. Fergusson up, and after they 
had been close together the whole journey they made a dead heat of 
it. Mr. Whitaker had great hopes of The Lawyer for the National 
of 1906. With odds of 3 to 1 on him he had won the Fitzwilliam 
*Chase at Doncaster, and backed at the same price could hardly have 
lost the Thurmaston ’Chase at Leicester ; but he made a mistake, 
slipping up at the water, and before he could recover himself another 
horse jumped on him, severely injuring his back. For a long time 
he was an invalid, the wounded muscles having shrunk; but after a 
long course of careful treatment, including massage twice a day, he 
became himself again. Mr. Whitaker had backed him for the 
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National just before the accident. On another occasion shortly 
before a big race he suffered in rather a remarkable way. He had 
contracted a cold, and the remedy tiied was to put some heated hay 
in a nosebag that he might inhale the steam. Thinking that the 
hay was becoming cold, his boy took off the bag, pourej boiling 
water into it, and put it on again; the result being that the unfor- 
tunate horse was badly scalded ; and here again his owner had only 
just backed him. His performance in the Grand Sefton ’Chase of 
1895 was decidedly a good one, for he ran third to the invincible 
Hack Watch, beating thirteen others—indeed, the Liverpool fences 
were evidently to his taste, as he had run well for the Sefton, won 
by Leinster, in 1903. 


BLIDWORTH STEEPLECHASE, THREE MILES, SOUTHWELL, MAY 1904 


Dead heat between The Lawyer III (owner up) and Hill of Bree (Mr. Fergusson) 


Last season, however, he was at his best. At Newbury, in the 
Andover Handicap, burdened with 12st. 4]b., he was second to the 
very useful Johnstown Lad, to whom he was giving 15lb. His 
owner thought he was almost sure to win the Sefton, continuing in 
that belief until the last fence. where he had the misfortune to be 
knocked over when victory had seemed sure. I well remember 
travelling up from a race-meeting with Mr. Whitaker a few weeks 
before the last National. We were talking of the great race, as a 
matter of course. Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies and some other 
friends of mine had tried to pick the winner in six. Mr. Whitaker 
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asked what we had selected, and when I showed him the various 
lists, made one of his own, including The Lawyer, whom none of us 
had taken. He fancied the horse very much indeed, basing his 
belief on the way in which it had carried him in the Sefton. As 
most people are aware, the odds against any animal passing the post 
at Liverpool in the National are fully 2 to 1, a fact which may be 
ascertained by noting that for years past two-thirds of the field have 
invariably fallen; but Mr. Whitaker had the greatest confidence 
that his horse would jump safely and that it could hardly fail to run 
into the first three if it did not actually win, as he believed it 
would. 

There were twenty-four starters, of whom it may be noticed, as 
confirmation of what has just been said, that seventeen came to 
grief. Before they had gone very far Mr. Whitaker became painfully 
conscious that something was wrong with The Lawyer, who never- 
theless gallantly plodded on, jumping in perfect form. As they 
came on to the racecourse the second time he was still with them, 
though it was soon evident that, to the general amazement, Rubio 
was going to win. Mr. Whitaker's forecast was fulfilled, however. 
Mattie Macgregor was second, and he managed to beat the King’s 
horse, Flaxman, for third place; but when The Lawyer returned to 
the paddock he was evidently in a bad way, and in less than two hours 
he was dead. That he should have struggled on gallantly as he did 
with only one lung—for this was revealed at the post-mortem—proves 
that he must have been one of the gamest animals ever born, and it 
is no wonder that his owner sincerely laments him. 

On a previous occasion Mr. Whitaker had been hopeful of 
winning the National. This was in 1906, when Ascetic’s Silver took 
the race from Red Lad, Aunt May, and Crautacaun. He was riding 
Dearslayer, 10st. 4lb., a weight which necessitated his using a 
3 lb. saddle—not, it need scarcely be said, a very comfortable article 
on which to complete the Liverpool course. When the horse was 
going well the tree of the saddle broke, both irons slipped off, and 
it was necessary to pull up. 

Mr. Whitaker lighted on his present residence, Royston, in 
Hertfordshire, almost by accident. The place was formerly occupied 
by Edwin Martin the trainer. One day he happened to have gone 
there to look at a horse. He was in want of a home at the time 
where there would be ground on which he could train a fair number 
of horses, for to this occupation he had determined to devote 
himself, and Royston seemed just suitable. He therefore asked 
Martin to give him the refusal of the place if there were a chance of 
its becoming vacant, and soon afterwards heard that he could have it 
if he wished. Since Mr. Whitaker has been here he has done well, 
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and there is every prospect, as a look through his stables suggests, 
of his doing still better. Here, last spring, he gave the finish to the 
preparation of Mr. J. Laycock’s Rory O’More, on whom he won the 
National Hunt Steeplechase on the very sporting course at Warwick. 
Mr. Laycock gave goo guineas for this decidedly useful horse after 
he had run second to Shanganagh Park for the Maiden Plate over 
four miles at Punchestown. The winner was ridden by Mr. Harry 
Beasley, whose experience of the course is great; Rory O’More’s 


LAWYER III—MR. P. WHITAKER (OWNER) UP 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


jockey was less expert, or the result might have been different. It 
was, of course, practically impossible to try a horse for the National 
Hunt ’Chase; but Rory O’More had been going so well in his work 
with The Lawyer that Mr. Whitaker thought he must have a great 
chance. 

It was quite a notable gathering at Warwick, all the hunting 
people in the Midlands being there, and the winner was received 
with the utmost cordiality. It is hoped by many interested in the 
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race that Warwick will continue to be the scene of it, notwithstand- 
ing that one big field of ridge and furrow is an extraordinarily severe 
trial for the horses to come across, especially after they have gone 
three and a half miles. One would never dream of riding over this 
field out hunting in the way it has to be crossed in the race; but 
Rory O’More managed it, and, indeed, only made one bad mistake— 
at the open ditch, where his Irish experiences were almost bringing 
him to grief, for he endeavoured to do it like a bank, in two. 

For some time prior to this race Mr. Whitaker had been closely 
associated with the late Mr. Hugh Owen, some of whose horses 
he trained at Royston. In the previous year Mr. Whitaker had 
ridden Vasari for his friend, and the horse had started second 
favourite in a field of twenty-seven. But the ridge and furrow just 
mentioned effectually destroyed his chance. On the day before the 
last National Hunt ’Chase Hugh Owen rang up Mr. Whitaker on the 
telephone, telling him he was “going to Warwick to see Rory 
O’More win.”’ On the morning of the day, however, he was rather 
tempted to go out hunting; and, unable to make up his mind what 
to do, finally tossed for it—heads he would hunt, tails he would go 
racing. The coin came down heads, he went to the meet, and was 
soon afterwards killed. 

When it was known that Mr. Whitaker really intended to 
adopt the profession of trainer seriously a number of owners asked 
him to take care of their horses; and in nearly every case they 
have had their reward. On obtaining possession of Royston some 
of Mr. J. B. Joel’s jumpers were there, Mount Prospect II amongst 
them, and Mr. Joel was anxious to let the son of Wild Fowler and 
Gretchen remain. Mr. Whitaker undertook the charge, and the 
arrangement has been mutually satisfactory. For a long time the 
horse failed to do well, and I recollect his trainer telling me despair- 
ingly that he feared that he would never be any good again; but he 
presently discovered what was wrong, and, adopting steps to obviate 
it, was rewarded by getting second for the International Hurdle Race 
at Gatwick in the February of last year; since which time Mount 
Prospect II has run consistently well, and won several races. Stakes 
under National Hunt Rules are, as most people are aware, usually 
small; but Mount Prospect II ran up a little score of £719 last 
season, very much to his owner’s satisfaction ; for Mr. Joel is only 
anxious to win races, and, leaving everything to his trainer’s discre- 
tion, is most ready cordially to acknowledge the efforts that are 
made on his behalf. 

Amongst other inmates of the Royston stables at the present 
time is the famous—or, as his backers may be inclined to say, 
the infamous—Noctuiform. Mr. Buchanan, I believe, gave 5,000 
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guineas for this Colonial-bred horse, who was a great animal in his 
native land, but has been a most melancholy disappointment since 
he arrived here, and was sold not long since to Captain Fenwick for 
just a tenth part of his original price. His future mission is to win 
hurdle races, if he can, or rather if he will, for no doubt the ability 
is there, and certainly he looks able to do anything. Other useful 
*chasers include Count Rufus, on whom Mr. Whitaker won the 
National Hunt Steeplechase, 1906; and here, too, is Periward. He 
had once changed hands for a small sum, but his present owner took 
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such a fancy to him after seeing him win a race in Ireland that 
he bought him for £600. Probably the horse will prove a good 
bargain. San Martino, the well-bred son of Martagon and Santa 
Maura (who was beaten a head for the One Thousand Guineas), 
is another of the Royston horses. It was on San Martino that 
Mr. Whitaker won the Liverpool Handicap Hurdle Race last 
March from those good exponents of the game, Simonson, Carnegie, 
and Round Dance, with Dafila also behind. Others now at Royston 
are Newsvendor, of whom his owner has no small opinion, Fetlar’s 
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Pride, second to Do-be-Quick at Sandown last year, Royal Birthday, 
who wins in his turn, Ayrcastle, Mount Prospect II still, and a 
colt of whom his trainer is inclined to expect much, Mr. Joel’s 
Rhamnos, an own brother of the useful two-year-old Temnos. 
There are between thirty and forty horses altogether—quite enough 
to occupy a trainer’s attention. 

Mr. Whitaker’s training operations were interrupted by a visit 
to South Africa during the war. He wanted to go with his old 
regiment, the Loyal Suffolk Hussars, but being unable to do so, 
secured an appointment with Lord Chesham’s Yeomanry. Bad 
luck followed him, however, for not long after his arrival he was 
seized with severe illness and invalided home. Amongst. his 
cherished possessions are a testimonial and a pony-cart presented to 
him by the Oakley farmers when he resigned the mastership of the 
hounds. He had always made a point of keeping on the best terms 
with the farmers, not from motives of policy, but because he warmly 
appreciated their sporting attitude and the ready assistance they 
always gave. Not only did the farmers make acknowledgment : the 
gamekeepers subscribed and presented him with a whip; and it is 
assuredly by no means every Master of Hounds who receives such a 
compliment! A busy trainer who has flat-race horses as well as 
jumpers finds little time for other sport. As long as he could 
Mr. Whitaker kept up his cricket, to the great advantage of his side, 
and also played polo with the dash and skill which were naturally to 
be expected from him. Now, however, his horses occupy all his 
days, not to speak of his evenings. Last season they won in stakes 
something over £5,000—a considerable amount for a trainer under 
National Hunt Rules, and there is no one who knows him who does 
not heartily wish him an ever-increasing list of triumphs. 


ON THE MONTENEGRIN FRONTIER, BOSNIA 


BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 


BY THE MARQUISE IVREA 


ALTHOUGH I shall always look upon myself as the pioneer English- 


woman in the (till the other day) “‘ occupied provinces of Turkey,” 
a certain number of others have followed me to those countries. 
But very, very few of them, if any, have departed from the direct 
line of the railway connecting the capitals of the two provinces, 
with Austria at one end and with the ancient city of Ragusa at the 
other. So that in writing about the country I shall be warranted 
in doing so from the standpoint that my readers know nothing about 
the matter, unless, indeed, it be from the political side, the daily 
papers having so recently warmed up the history of the provinces 
for their readers. 

It is difficult to generalise about countries of so great a size as 
those I am writing of, but I may say that all the Herzegovina and 
the west of Bosnia belong to what is known as the Karst region— 
that is, it is a country where in many places there is not soil enough 
to cover the limestone of which it consists. It is, with the excep- 
tion of the few rivers which traverse it, a waterless country, but 
heavily wooded on the side farthest from the sea, where it runs 
up into very respectable mountains—say seven thousand feet. The 
climate is a disagreeable one in winter, as it is alternately swept 
by the bitter bora, or scourged by the rain-bringing scivocco. Upper 
Bosnia is quite a different country—fertile, well wooded, and re- 
sembling the Austrian provinces it borders. 
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As for the people who inhabit the country, they are practically 
all one race, Serbo-Croats. All the differences which have been 
made so much of in the past, and which, indeed, are made so much 
of to-day, are purely matters of religion. After the Turk—the 
Osmanli—went away, there were only Slavs left. Whether they 
were ‘‘ Orthodox’ (Greek Church), Mahometans (descendants of 
converts from those old Hussite heretics, the Bogumiles, who 
preferred Islam to Rome), or Catholics, the people were the same, 
and this fact presents not the least of the difficulties of their rulers. 
The insurrection, for instance, which occurred some years before I 
saw the country, has recently been spoken of by London papers as a 
‘“* Mahometan ” one, but as a matter of fact the ‘‘ Orthodox’”’ were 
quite as deeply implicated. The people had a severe lesson then, 
and I do not believe they will do anything so mad as to take up 
arms now. It has notoriously been Russia who has made what 
trouble Austria has had in the provinces, through Servia, or, very 
often, Montenegro. It was those two little states which looked to 
Bosnia-Herzegovina as their inheritance, and which now find them- 
selves so bitterly baulked. What Austria has gained it is a little 
difficult to see, and I imagine that the only real difference will be 
that the postage stamps will bear the Emperor’s head, that the 
post office and railways will be civil instead of military, and that 
instead of the present mild conscription, universal service will be 
introduced. 

Let us now leave politics, and take a view of the country and 
its people. In the first place, without tents—or introductions—-you 
will not get this view. You will see some of the principal towns, 
which lie on the railway lines, and much that is very interesting ; 
but vou will not see such things as the valley of the Drina near 
the Montenegrin frontier, which is one of the most beautiful in the 
world; nor the limestone gorges of the Upper Nareuta; nor the 
curious plain of Nevesinje; nor the Mahometan nobles of Western 
Bosnia hawking as their forbears did six centuries ago. You will 
not see, as I have seen, chamois, deer, and wolves close to camp, 
nor will you hear the bear go grunting past it in the night, nor the 
great horned owl hooting above your canvas home. On the other 
hand you will not suffer from want of water, as I have done; nor 
be nearly frozen by the bitter bora in high passes; nor frightened by 
venomous snakes, or, worse still, by an absolute madman, with 
whom I once spent a solitary day in camp, with my hand on my 
pistol the whole time. 

Still, you will see much. First, Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, 
which, though much altered and modernised, is a fine and interesting 
town, Its hotels are decent, and its streets and tramways quite 
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modern ; but there are some fine mosques, and the factories of the 
native crafts are worth a visit. These are in Government hands, 
and it requires a long purse to make purchases. 

Not far away, if you are there in summer, are the baths of 
Ilidze. Here are three excellent Government hotels, a capital 
restaurant, tennis courts, a small ‘ zoo,” and baths of every sort, the 
waters being wonderful for gout and rheumatism. A very pleasant 
time can be put in here. 

If you have those introductions (or, indeed, our excellent consul- 
general could arrange it for you) you might try the Lower Drina 
trip. This is made, if there is water enough, by raft. It will bea 
little rough, but very delightful. Skirting the Servian frontier you 
come back by train from the end of your voyage. 

The usual line of tourist travel follows the railway direct to 
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Mostar. You will be wise to break it at Jablanica, where there is a 
comfortable Government hotel. In this district you will see some 
of the finest rock, river, and mountain scenery of the Herzegovina, 
and I recommend the diligence trip thence to Bugoijno. This will 
take you, for a very small fare, up the valley of the Rama, and past 
the spot where the last Bogumiles lived. Then you go over a pass, 
higher than any mountain in England, and down the glen of the 
Vrbas. 

From Bugoijno you may conveniently reach the ancient city of 
Jaice, ‘‘the pearl of Bosnia,” with its relics of the last King of 
Bosnia, its catacombs, its magnificent waterfall, and its lovely lakes. 
Or you may do the whole thing in the reverse direction. You will 
have seen more of the country than most people. There is a 
Government hotel at Jaice and another at Mostar. 
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The Herzegovinian capital contains some mosques—not of much 
interest—and the old bridge, which is one of the most famous things 
in the province. Within an easy drive is an old castle of the later 
Christian rulers of the place, and before it a fine example of one of 
the “‘ grotto rivers” of the district. There is another smaller one 
nearer the town. These rivers issue full-grown, as it were, from the 
solid rock. 

A not uninteresting trip is by diligence to Nevesinje, where the 
accommodation, however, is rough. You can, if 
you please, drive on from thence by Trebinje to 
Ragusa, or you can return to Mostar and take the 
train. There are no “sights” about the country 
except the frequent huge gravestones of the 
Bogumiles. Still, you must get off the beaten 
track to get at the life of the people. On the 
country roads you see the pack-trains, the horse- 
men, the Mahometan girls scurrying for their 
wrappers, which, except for strangers, they very 
often dispense with in country places, the flocks 
and herds with their guardians, the priests of 
all sects, and the gendarmes, who make up the 
country life of the district. According to season 
you will see the men ploughing with wooden 
ploughs, or a drove of ponies trotting round a 
threshing-floor—the local method of threshing, 
the tobacco leaves hanging in the sun, or (but 
only quite in the west) the vintage. 

In the towns you will see little of the native 

life, except of course in the bazaars. You may be 

able to visit some of the harems, but the 

more interesting ones will hardly be ac- 

cessible to the casual visitor. At any 

rate you will see enough of them to 

A TYPICAL BOSNIAN realise that the subjection of woman in 

Mahometan countries is a delusion, and 

that even courtship is not unknown (on a Friday), at the festival 

season. One touch of nature makes the Turkish lad looking sheep- 

ishly from one side of the gate at the pretty and laughing girls 

within very much akin to Mary Jane’s policeman outside the area 

railings. But with this exception, and that of the women in out-of- 

the-way country villages, the rule as to the veiling of women is very 

strictly observed—much more so than in Stamboul, the practices 

of which city would here be looked upon with horror. Not only do 
the townswomen wear the veil, but they are masked. 
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I confess (apart from a certain sympathy with my co-religionists, 
the Catholics) that of the inhabitants of the provinces I preferred 
the Turks—as the Mahometan Bosnians are always called. To 
begin with, frequent washing is a part of their religion, as it is very 
much sot part of that of the ‘‘ Orthodox.” Sobriety, again, is com- 
pulsory on the Turk, but the drunken Christian is a common sight. 
I have seen our Turks refuse a drop of slivovitz (brandy distilled from 
plums) when they were wet through and chilled to the marrow. 
It is true some of them have learnt to drink beer, as not directly 
forbidden by the Koran; and I am sorry to say I have seen Aus- 
trians— officials of the lower classes—encouraging them in doing so. 
But as a rule the Mahometan of the lower class is extraordinarily 
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abstemious. Many of them do not even smoke; and their sole 
indulgence is a cup of coffee. 

The Bosnian Jews—Sepharadim—are an interesting people. 
Amongst themselves they still talk a debased Spanish, and are 
called Spaniolites by the other sects. They seem to have been 
reasonably well treated by the Osmanli. Now they are very pros- 
perous, and the community of Sarajevo is much given to the baths 
of Ilidze—so much so that one floor of one of the hotels there is 
set apart for them. 

The Bosnian gipsy wears the dress of a Mahometan, but the 
bold-looking, handsome women go unveiled. As in most countries, 
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they are horse-dealers and musicians, but not averse from turn- 
ing a penny in less honest ways; and neither sex has much 
reputation. 

The occupation has brought a certain following of strangers 
into the country—Austrian and Hungarian officials, tradesmen, a 
few peasant colonists, some German Jews, and a few Italians, have 
settled in different places, according to their nationality ; but, except 
in the larger towns, have hardly made any mark on the appearance 
of the country. 

From almost every sporting point of view, Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina are first-rate. The shooting, both of large and small 
game, is good ; and what is more, it is free, beyond the very moderate 
licence. The fishing is superexcellent, the larger rivers and lakes 
holding big salmon-trout which often weigh up to twenty pounds 
and over, whilst the smaller streams and mountain torrents simply 
teem with brown trout of the most simple and unsophisticated 
nature; indeed, it is only in this direction that the sport can be 
deprecated: it is too easy to catch the trout. 1 may add that 
there is an extraordinary abundance, in some of the streams at 
least, of that continental delicacy—cray-fish; but the catching of 
these, however desirable with a view to soup, hardly ranks as sport. 
The licence to fish costs a mere trifle—one and eightpence, if I 
remember rightly. 

There is an annual race-meeting at Ilidze; and a number of 
more or less scratch affairs about the country. There is, or was, 
also a pigeon-shooting gathering with big prizes at the same 
watering-place, but I rather fancy this has been discontinued. In 
Western Bosnia, as I have already mentioned, the Mahometan 
gentry still go in for falconry, which is a most interesting sport. 

Whilst there is not much entertaining, in the English sense, 
there is a good deal of quiet gaiety, both in the larger towns and at 
the baths at Ilidze. Sarajevo boasts several casinos (or clubs), at 
which there is weekly music and dancing. What Hungarian music 
is we all know; and Austrians are excellent dancers. The etiquette 
is different from ours; one does not dance a whole waltz with one 
person, but is obliged to give a four to each applicant. Nor is one 
allowed to refuse anybody, unless one is prepared to sit down for the 
rest of the dance, fatigue being the only excuse for refusal, which 
otherwise is a rudeness, or worse. There is no sitting out: one 
either perambulates the ballroom with one or more cavaliers, or 
adjourns to the refreshment-room for a cigarette, or something more 
substantial. 

“But,” I shall be asked, ‘‘ would you advise English men or 
women to go to Bosnia-Herzegovina under present conditions ? ” 
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Frankly speaking, I could not do this. To me, as to everyone 
who knows the country, it was inevitable that annexation must come. 
(Do we propose to give Cyprus back to Turkey ?) But there must, 
at the moment, be a certain amount of soreness at the way our 
powers that be have received the Austrian proposals. Moreover it 
has been necessary to place troops in certain positions where they 
would very much interfere with sport. So on the whole it will be 
better to keep away from the provinces this year. 

No doubt by next autumn these things will seem ancient his- 
tory. Austria is our old friend and ally—I believe our last quarrel 
dates back to Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 
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Hungary, too, owed us much sympathy, and paid the debt 
handsomely at the time of the Boer war. Nor should we ever 
forget the Emperor-King’s message after Spion Kop. Englishmen 
and Irishmen have more in common with Austrians and Hungarians 
than with any other nation in the world—certainly more than with 
Americans, in spite of the “ thicker than water” theory. Therefore 
I am certain that when these present ‘‘ alarms and excursions ” come 
to their natural end, Englishmen will be as welcome as ever to the 
splendid sport provided by the sister-provinces. 

P.S.—Since the above has been in print I have received letters 
from friends now in Bosnia to the effect that the provinces are 
absolutely quiet, that not a single soldier has been moved thither 
from Austria, and that the chamois-shooting season has been a 
very good one. 
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OUR CHASSE AU RENARD 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


‘HEAVENS and earth! what was that? I must be mad, or 
dreaming!’ Above the howling of the wind, the crash of crockery, 


the loud treble “‘ whir-r-r’’ of the screw as it revolved in air, and its 
deep bass ‘‘whis-s-h” as it plunged again under the waves, there 
arose the unmistakable oratorio of foxhounds in kennel. There it 
was again—the deep, muffled chant arising by musical gradations 
into a high-pitched, agonised wail ! 

Startled, I sat up in my berth, and was endeavouring to colleci 
my scattered senses, when, with a mighty heave, my divan inconti- 
nently cast me forth. I crashed against the opposite bunk, then 
subsided on the floor, ruefully feeling my bruises and dazedly 
contemplating the astounding vagaries of my erstwhile sedate 
surroundings. Coats, rugs, portmanteaux, were dancing a wild 
carmagnole on the cabin floor, and the hanging lamp was indulging 
in a frenzied can-can which fairly made my brain reel. 

From a neighbouring berth came a thin, small voice: 

‘* Est-ce qu’il y a du danger?” 

‘*Mais non, mais non! Pas du tout, monsieur!” in the big, 
confident, bass notes of our steward. 

** Ah, quel dommage!” sighed the faint, far-away murmur. 

It was a roughish night in the Gulf of Lions, and our cranky 
old tub, the Cyrnos, bound from Marseilles to Ajaccio and the 
African ports, was making the most of it. She plunged, she reared, 
she lurched and lolloped in the trough of the waves—Heavens ! let 
me draw a veil over the sights and sounds of that night of horror. 
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It was a weary, white-faced company that crawled upon deck 
next morning as our lumbering old hulk wallowed her way into the 
Bay of Ajaccio. The pointed peaks of the [les Sanguinaires rose, 
dark and menacing, from a sullen sea. I contemplated the frowning 
mountains and lowering sky. 

** The land of the Vendetta,’’ I said, ‘‘ and, by Jove, it looks it !”’ 

From some far, mysterious depth arose a loud Banshee wail— 
fitfully the fearsome chorus rose and fell. 

*“Qu’est-ce que c’est? Qu’est-ce que c'est?” panted a 
trembling lady passenger, and gripped the skipper by his coat-tails. 

The great man surveyed her with lofty, detached gaze, and 
vouchsafed no reply. Compassionately I stepped into the breach. 

“Incredible as it may seem, madame,” said I, in soothing 
accents, ‘‘ that is the voice of hounds; there is no mistaking it.” 

The passenger’s pale face became a shade more ghastly. 

** Des enfers ?’’ she gasped, and fell to crossing herself devoutly. 

It was, however, no shadow pack which burst tumultuously 
out of the hatchways when we came to anchor in the little roadstead 
of Ajaccio—eight couple of very level hounds indeed. “‘ Very fair, 
very fair,” I said to myself, scanning them with the wonder which 
the Englishman invariably experiences on encountering anything 
which would seem to indicate an understanding of sport on the part 
of the benighted foreigner. 

A hand smote me on the shoulder, a cheery voice cried : 

‘““Ah, what do I, then, see? You have come to visit this 
melancholy island once more? But you are welcome, a thousand 
times welcome, mon cher ami!” 

And, wheeling round, I encountered the smiling gaze of my 
friend of the year before, Monsieur le Capitaine Rambouillet, 
artillery officer in charge of the fortification work going on at 
Ajaccio. Very sincerely he pitied himself in that hard fate had 
decreed his exile to such a barbarous land; the only consolation 
lay in the fact that, being outside the bounds of civilisation, his 
dépenses were not great. For, pending the arrival of that heiress 
who, Monsieur le Capitaine was firmly convinced, was growing up, 
either in England or in America, for the express purpose of paying 
his debts and making him comfortable for life, the normal condition 
of Rambouillet’s purse was that of extreme attenuation. 

“ And what think you of my hounds, mon cher? Beauties, are 
they not—what ?” 

‘Very level lot indeed,” I replied, heartily; ‘1 lave just been 
admiring them. But I had no idea they were yours.” 

‘Well, not altogether mine,” he explained, easily ; “‘ the fact is 
we have formed a syndicate—some of the other officers, a few 
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fonctionnaires, and so on. Life is so horribly dull here, one must do 
something to make the time pass. So we have bought these 
hounds——”’ 

“They were not cheap,” said a gloomy voice, and Phylloxére 
Cabaret stepped from behind a pile of boxes which had concealed 
his small person. His name was not ‘‘ Phylloxére,” but the story 
went that when he arrived in this vale of tears (the fourth olive 
branch which Madame had proffered to her spouse—and “ three too 
many’”’ that careworn gentleman often thought) Monsieur Cabaret 
was in his study, conning, with gloomy brow, the papers which told 
of the destruction of his Montpellier vines by a noxious insect-pest. 
Panting with joyous excitement, upon him burst the nurse : 

‘* Another fine boy, monsieur! Mon Dieu, but monsieur is a 
happy man! What, then, shall the name of this dear infant 
ber” 

“Call him Phylloxére,” growled the father; ‘petit animal, 
nuisible et cotiteux ! ” 

Poor Phylloxére! Somehow or other bread had been found for 
his mouth; he had the reversion of his brother’s jackets and 
trousers, severely cut down; by hook or by crook an education had 
been given him, and now, by great good fortune, he had obtained a 
post at the Prefecture of Ajaccio. 

Between the melancholy little man and the gay gunner an 
extraordinary friendship had struck up. Where Rambouillet led, 
there Phylloxére made shift to follow, though often with most 
dismal forebodings of disaster. 

‘“No,” he repeated, plaintively, “‘they were not cheap.” 

Rambouillet waved his hand airily, and ignored the remark. 

“Yes, we bought them on the continent, and have had them 
shipped from Marseilles. Also the foxes—where, then, are the 
foxes?” 

No need to ask! From a hamper on the forward deck an odour 
was wafted which dominated the fragrance of the orange groves, and 
soared triumphant over the pungent breath of the macchie! 

“Three of them, mon ami—yes, three,” cried Rambouillet, lay- 
ing his hand, affectionately, upon the hamper; ‘‘ material for at least 
three grandes chasses. What do I say? For many more, if they 
escape the first onset.”’ 

‘* Also the foxes cost money,” said Phylloxére. 

The disembarkation of the pack seemed likely to cost a good 
deal more. The wiry little man who was in charge of them had 
suffered unutterable things from mal-de-mer during the night- 
watches, and was now a battered wreck, quite incapable of contend- 
ing either with hounds or with the rapacious Corsican boatmen. 
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The latter were quick to see their opportunity, and lay on their 
oars a boat’s-length from the steamer, listening, with unruffied brow, 
to the epithets hurled at them by the raging Rambouillet and the 
foaming Phylloxére—merely reiterating their preposterous charge, 
in a calm, decisive voice, at each pause in the flow of vituperation. 

The skipper and officers hearkened, but spoke not—it was no 
affair of theirs... . 

Suddenly, in the midst of a really fine flow of language, Ram- 
bouillet stopped dead. 

**Very well, very well,” he said, bitterly, ‘“‘ have it your own 
way! But I have not the necessary money with me. One of you 
row my servant to land; he will fetch it, while my friend and I 
remain by the hounds.” 

The boatmen consulted—and agreed. Rambouillet approached 
the sea-sick huntsman and murmured a few words in his ear. Over 
the little man’s pea-green visage a flash of intelligence passed ; 
staggeringly he descended the ladder, and was rowed to the quay. 
The instant he stepped on terra-firma, he pulled out his horn and 
tootled loud and shrill. Simultaneously Rambouillet, Phylloxére, 
and—once I had grasped the situation-—-my own law-abiding self, 
seized the hounds by scruff and stern and swung them over the 
rail. 

It was not much of a drop; when they rose to the surface, 
there was a moment’s bewildered circling; then, recognising their 
huntsman’s voice and horn, one after another they made for land. 

Even the haughty skipper condescended to smile. 

“Un grand coup, ¢a,’”’ he said; ‘‘and now, how will these 
messieurs find a passage to shore? Follow the example of their 
hounds, perhaps?” and he surveyed us ironically, while from the 
baffled boatmen arose a yell of fury. 

But now came my turn. 

*‘Enough of this blague!’’ I shouted, fixing the raging men 
with a ferocious glare; ‘I am for the English Consulate. Do you 
wish then to insult my country? Say so at once, and well shall I 
know how to act.” 

A dead silence succeeded to the roar of many tongues—a boat 
rowed up to the steamer’s side. 

‘** Will the gentlemen please to descend? They will find mine a 
very excellent bateau,”’ said a hirsute ruffian, in the voice of a suck- 


ing-dove. 
* * * * 


The next two days were cold and wet. 
‘“No use arranging our chasse while this weather lasts,” said 
Rambouillet ; “‘ we wish to make it a jour de féte for Ajaccio and for 
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the visitors.” He looked at me hard. ‘I have heard that there 
is a belle Américaine at the Grand Hotel; have you, by any chance, 
made her acquaintance ? ”’ 

I had met Miss Consuelo P. Hoskyns, a tall and stately blonde, 
whose many charms of mind and person shone, effulgent, from the 
golden frame in which they were set. Monsieur le Capitaine’s eyes 
glistened as I waxed eloquent on the theme of the lady’s golden hair, 
and her poppa’s golden dollars. 

“Pray heaven the weather amends!” he ejaculated, piously, 
“and you will persuade mees to be present at our chasse, is it not, 
mon ami?” 

Trust me,” I replied. 

On the third day the clouds broke; I received a hurried note 
from Rambouillet : 

‘* At ten to-morrow morning we meet at the Villa Baiocchi, and 
on the Campo dell’ Oro we liberate our fox. Lest any accident 
arrive, we bring all three. I send a notice to the Grand Hotel, but 
do you, my friend, make it sure that she comes.” 


It was a perfect morning; a warm, bright sun shone from a 
cloudless azure sky; the soft sea-breeze wafted to our nostrils the 
scent of a million flowers. In an English mind it would hardly have 
been classed as an ideal hunting day, but to Ajaccio it gave pro- 
found satisfaction. The carriages trooped forth by the dozen. 
There was Monsieur le Préfet with his fair, plump madame; there 
was Monsieur le Directeur of Woods and Forests, et toute sa famile ; 
there was Monsieur le Sous-Directeur and his household; there was 
Monsieur le Procureur—in short, the whole fonctionnaire world of 
Ajaccio. Well apart from these, and consorting only with each 
other, came the haughty Corsican noblesse, to whom the French 
official is rarely a persona grata. 

There was a considerable sprinkling of étrangers, amongst 
whom the fair Miss Hoskyns, mounted on a spirited little Barb, 
shone a bright particular. star. And, as we trotted along the 
white ribbon of road which traverses the wide expanse of the lonely 
campo, from all sides there appeared, silently, as if sprung from the 
earth, the wild-looking Corsican shepherd. In his brown velveteen 
and slouched sombrero, musket slung across his shoulders, revolver 
and long stiletto peeping from his waistband, he is the last person 
one would associate with gentle pastoral pursuits. And, truly, I 
fancy that ‘‘ berger” is often but another way of spelling ‘‘ bandit.” 

At the head of the procession, on his mettlesome charger, 
rode Rambouillet ; behind, in a fairly orderly throng, followed the 
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hounds, still somewhat subdued by the experiences of that fearsome 
traversée. Phylloxére’s tiny person was perched on a great bony 
chestnut, lent by his friend the Director of the National Haras; the 
other members of the syndicate and their friends rode gallantly forth 
on every sort and condition of steed, from the leggy youngster of 
fifteeen-two to the small shaggy pony of thirteen hands and under. 
Truly wonderful was the attire of the riders; many wore opera hats, 
and all, without exception, white kid gloves. 

Expectation ran high—— 

**Une véritable chasse au renard—justement a l’anglaise!”’ 
Never had Corsica witnessed such a sight! That gay cosmopolitan, 
Rambouillet, admitted, with a smile, that it was a month he had 
once spent in Surrey which had inoculated him with such an un- 
quenchable ardour for /e sport! He beckoned me to his side. 

** Now we leave the road and proceed out upon the Campo to 
liberate him. In ten minutes the huntsman follows with the pack— 
Ohé, Baptiste! Francois!” 

Two stout, swarthy young men appeared, each carrying an end 
of the “‘ fox-box.” 

“You, mon cher, would you like to come also, along ? ” 

I assented with alacrity. About fifty yards from the road the 
youths set down their burden. 

Now let free!’ Francois pulled up the trap-door.... Its 
inmates showed no great eagerness to escape—Francois shook the 
box gently, and, at last, a wretched, bedraggled object crawled 
forth. It staggered feebly toa clump of juniper and sat down on 
its haunches. 

“Mon Dieu, what ails him ?” cried the perplexed Rambouillet. 

*‘It is possible that many weeks in a cage at Marseilles, a 
troublous sea-voyage, and three days’ starvation in Ajaccio, may be 
his malady,” I replied. 

‘Allez! Allez! fuyez donc!” shouted the Captain, wildly 
waving his arms. The miserable object looked at him with lack- 
lustre eye. 

The ten minutes were up—on came the pack. Any lack of 
dash on their part was fully made up by the field, who galloped and 
shouted like madmen. . . ._ Le renard stirred not—he was in that 
state of euthanasia in which fear is non-existent. He turned his 
glazing eye upon the hounds—the hounds fell back, and looked at 
him. They were ready for most things, but not to force their way 
through such an atmosphere as surrounded this weird apparition. 

Rambouillet crimsoned with rage. 

“What todo? A hundred thousand devils! what todo?” he 
gasped, helplessly. 
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‘Put him in the sack,”’ counselled Phylloxére, ‘ thus we save 
him for another chasse * his countenance brightened at the 
thought—‘“ Francois, put him in the sack!” 

It was done—Renard offering not the slightest resistance. 

‘* Eh bien, messieurs et mesdames,” said Rambouillet, ‘‘this has 
been a somewhat unfortunate beginning, but ayez du courage! we 
shall yet have our chasse. Kindly keep your places for another ten 
minutes.” 

In obedience to his signal the servitors seized the box, and we 
moved off. 

Another hundred yards, and—— 

‘* Liberate him!” commanded the Captain. Again the trap was 
raised, and this time a more active animal stepped forth. Frangois 
let go the trap hastily—too hastily, for, in descending, it fell with 
stunning force on the creature’s brush. Galvanised into activity by 
the pain, it leaped forward, and, in an instant, had slipped round a 
macchie-covered knoll. 

‘* Ah, now we shall see!”’ cried Rambouillet, exultantly. .. . 

On came the hounds—no difficulty in winding their quarry, 
the odour of aniseed might have been cut with a knife. Over the 
knoll they dashed—Rambouillet with them—and, in less time than 
the words are written, they chopped their fox. One by one the 
hounds sniffed at the corpse; one by one they lay down and rolled 
in the gore. 

The Captain’s face turned livid. 

*“* Dieu des dieux!”’ screamed Phylloxére, “ what is this? What 
then have these robbers of Marseilles sent us for foxes? We are 
undone! ”’ 

‘** There is yet another left,” suggested an optimist. 

** Mais non, mais non!” spluttered Phylloxére, ‘‘ it will be but 
prudent to reserve him for another day.” 

Rambouillet drew himself up—his cheek was pale, but his jaw 
was set. 

** To-day we risk all!” he cried, heroically, and his eyes met, 
proudly, the quizzical gaze of Miss Consuelo P. Hoskyns’ sky- 
blue orbs. 

He signed majestically to the fox-bearers; unbidden, I followed 
in their train. . 

‘Would it not be well, mon ami, to give him a little more 
law ?’’ I suggested, diffidently. ‘‘ Twenty minutes, say, to take his 
bearings, and to breathe the air of freedom ?” 

“‘Soit!’’ agreed the Captain; ‘‘do you return, and so tell the 
field.” 

I fulfilled my mission, and sat, watch in hand. At the ap- 
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pointed time, like an arrow from a bow, we launched ourselves in 
the direction taken by Rambouillet. With one wild, simultaneous 
shriek, hounds took up the scent—it was not easy to escape from it 
—and away we went, ‘‘ over bank, bush, and scaur,”’ our oriflamme 
the scarlet wing in Miss Hoskyns’s sombrero. 

We performed prodigies of valour in leaping macchie-bush and 
marshy pool—nay, we even surmounted a low stone wall with but 
five empty saddles, of which, I regret to say, Phylloxére’s was one— 
and, after a real good burst of at least ten minutes, we drew up, in 
a long line, on the sandy shore, and gazed in speechless stupefaction 
at a small tawny head making out to sea, sixteen larger objects 
following, hard and fast, in its wake. 

Hatless, with bleeding cheek, and coat in tatters, Phylloxére 
ran madly up. 

“‘ Holy thunder! what do I see?” he shrieked. ‘‘ We lose our 
fox—we lose our hounds—they make for Marseilles! Ah, it wanted 
but this——!”’ and he burst into tears. 

In vain the huntsman bellowed—in vain he blew his horn—not 
a head was turned. 

The distracted Rambouillet glared at me with bloodshot eyes, 
and madly clutched the back of his head. 

Suddenly his gaze fell upon the crowd of shepherds, who were 
also gazing, spellbound, out to sea. A gleam of intelligence lit up 
his vacant eye. 

“Shoot! shoot!’ he yelled, and pointed frantically at the 
swimming head. ‘Shoot the fox—thus, at least, we sive our 
hounds!” 

In a twinkling guns were swung round—a dozen reports rang 
out—the leading hound leapt convulsively in the air, then sank be- 
neath the waves. A groan of anguish burst from Phylloxére. 
‘‘Desist! Desist!” he screamed. But he spoke to air—the shep- 
herds’ blood was up—that fox they meant to have! And, after a 
fast and furious fusillade, they succeeded—but not until three couple 
of hounds had been added to the bag. 

Miss Consuelo P. Hoskyns surveyed the remnants of the pack 
as they struggled to land; she looked, reflectively, along the serried 
ranks of the Corsicans. Then she drew a long breath of the brim- 
stone-laden breeze. 

“‘T guess——”’ she said, meditatively, ‘‘I guess Willie Hohen- 
zollern will think twice before he invades these shores!” 
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COL DU LAUTARET ROULE—BOURG D’O.SANS AND THE BELLEDONNE CHAIN 


MOTORING IN THE ALPS 
BY CHARLES L, FREESTON 


THE high roads of the Alps are not so well known as they should be 
to the average Englishman. At one time or other I have traversed 
nearly every one of the Alpine passes of France, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Italy, and also those of the Apennines as well; but nothing has 
surprised me more than the meeting of so few tourists by the way. 
It is true that a large number of people go to Switzerland every year, 
but how many more there are who do not go at all; and of those 
who do go, how many limit their sphere of operations to what is 
available by train! Many of them are even unconscious that the 
Alps are not a special preserve of the Swiss nation, but extend 
their ramifications to several other countries. 

Undoubtedly this is largely due to the fact that there is no 
ostensibly educational influence in England for the fostering of a love 
of the Alps, between the Alpine Club at one end and the organisers 
of five guineas’ worth of lovely Lucerne at the other. I have 
mentioned the Alpine Club merely because it stands as a name to 
the British public; but, as a matter of fact, it is entirely useless in 
this connection. It is not, nor was it ever intended to be, a club for 
the promotion of Alpine travel ; it is simply a club for the encourage- 
ment of climbing Alpine peaks. And even within these limitations 
there is another still more limited ; it exists to promote the climbing of 
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dangerous peaks. You may ascend Mont Blanc with its 15,782 feet 
of altitude, and perhaps feel elated in consequence; the Alpine 
Club, however, will have none of you until you can show that you 
have done something much more difficult. So that however noblea 
thing the encouragement of Alpine acrobatics may be, and however 
fine a sport climbing per se may provide for its votaries, the fact 
remains that if people had nothing but the Alpine Club to depend 
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upon they would not get much forwarder with their knowledge of the 
Alps generally and Alpine roads in particular. 

All the same, I venture to think that those who have made the 
acquaintance on foot, or by any available form of vehicle, of any or 
all of the great Alpine roads, will agree with me that they repay what- 
ever amount of time or trouble is involved in the undertaking. In the 
majority of cases they lead you through scenery where no railway is 
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laid, and to altitudes which no railway could reach, so far as through- 
routes are concerned, and not funiculars or crémazlléres. In the few 
cases where a through-route is attempted, the railway must needs 
burrow through the earth—as witness the St. Gothard, the so-called 
Mont Cenis, the Simplon, and the Arlberg. Travellers by these 
routes are afforded the contemplation of a certain amount of scenic 
grandeur; but the equanimity with which they miss the far more 
glorious sights which they might enjoy by taking the road thousands 
of feet above their heads can only be excused from the point of view 
which accounts wisdom as folly where ignorance is alleged to be 
bliss. There is absolutely no comparison between travelling through 
the tunnels named and scaling the road summits of the passes 
themselves. 

And what of the passes which are still virgin ground so far as 
the railway engineer is concerned? The man who has not yet been 
over the Stelvio Pass, for example, has simply no conception of the 
delights which a road journey can provide; and the same remark 
holds good as to the Bernina, the Fiirka, the Grimsel, the Spliigen, 
the Umbrail, the Tonale, the Julier, the Fluela, the St. Bernardino, 
the Lukmanier, the Oberalp, the Ofen, the Maloja, the Falzarego, 
the Pordoi, the two St. Bernards, the Col du Galibier, the Col du 
Lautaret, the Mont Genévre, the Mont Cenis, the Col du Sestriéres, 
and many others. There is just one high pass which has almost 
been surmounted by a railway, and that is the Albula; but even 
in this case, though the tunnel is higher than the St. Gothard, 
the Mont Cenis, and others, it is considerably below the summit, 
and misses altogether the superb views available from that altitude. 
As one, moreover, who has been over the Albula both by road 
and rail, I am bound to say that the railway journey bears no com- 
parison in interest with that by road, even up to the point where 
the tunnel begins. 

Postulating, therefore, that it is a good thing to traverse the 
Alps by road, and leave railways severely alone, the question arises 
as to the best means of utilising the opportunities which are afforded 
by the existence of numerous highways of magnificent construction. 
For the man of unlimited leisure and energy alike, there is no 
need to say aught by way of detraction against plain walking; 
but I should not like to have to calculate how many years 
would be required to complete the itinerary. The next thing is the 
horsed carriage, but in the light of modern developments this is 
ridiculously slow and expensive to boot. The bicycle has strong 
claims to attention by reason of its handiness, and the great rewards 
in the shape of ‘‘coasts’’ of from ten to forty miles at a time which 
follow the ascents, toilsome as these often are. 
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It is the triumphant motor car, however, which is peculiarly 
adapted to the purpose from every point of view. It can go fast 
when time presses or the line of route leads one over an uninter- 
esting stage ; it can stop anywhere at the option of its owner where 
the charms of the environment demand a halt; it has the power to 
ascend any gradient on any mountain road from end to end of the 
Alps, provided it is a road and not a mule track; and it has brakes 
which will hold it in on the most dangerous declivities and round 
the most awkward corners. Where these have a sweeping bend 
one may swing round them without any necessity to slow down toa 
crawl; and this is particularly the case on the Napoleonic roads. 


ZIGZAGS ON THE MONT CENIS PASS, ITALIAN SIDE 


When descending, for example, from the summit of the Mont 
Cenis pass on a recent journey among the Alps on a 45 h.p. 
Sheffield-Simplex car, I found that it was possible to attain a speed 
on the zigzags themselves—not the straight road—verging on forty 
miles an hour, and with a feeling of entire comfort and unconcern. 
But though the Mont Cenis is the broadest and best of the Alpine 
passes from the automobilist’s point of view—as regards mere ease 
of driving—the others, which embody varying degrees of width, 
acuteness of corners, and steepness of gradients, are none of them 
beyond the capacity of a good car and a good driver to surmount ; 
and many as are the countries in which I have travelled, and the 
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means by which I have travelled, I can only say after experiencing 
the delights of automobile touring that the motor car puts all else 
into the shade, on high ground or low, but nowhere more emphatically 
than in Alpine regions. 

Perhaps I may usefully interpolate a word or two as to the 
equipment of the car before starting on an Alpine as compared with 
an ordinary tour. My last journey was so comprehensive that I 
carried a goodly number of spare parts. As it happened, I did not 
use a single one ; but a little extra provision is certainly desirable 
from the fact that one may find oneself several thousand feet above 
the sea, and many miles away from any line of railway, in need of a 
part or fitting which would otherwise be unobtainable. As regards 
power, there is no real necessity to have a high-powered car, as the 
gradients are not terrible where figures are concerned. Obviously, 
however, they are long-drawn, and the car must at least be soundly 
built. There are three things, however, which are specially required 
for Alpine touring. The first is a very efficient radiator ; and it 
does not do to assume that, because your motor has never been hot 
in England, it will not become so with a continuous climb of fifteen 
or twenty miles up a mountain pass. 

Secondly, the brakes must be really good, and not merely 
powerful as regards pulling up, but of a kind which will stand long- 
continued application; and as in England the chance will never 
have offered itself to keep the brakes on for anything like the length 
of time that is essential on an Alpine pass, and experience is there- 
fore lacking of contingencies that may occur, it is as well to start off 
with spare bands, cables, and other fittings. Lastly, and by no 
means least in importance, is the steering lock with which the car is 
fitted. Nine cars out of every ten are inefficient in this respect even 
for English roads; therefore the best advice I can give to anyone 
contemplating an Alpine tour is to get the greatest amount of 
turning movement out of his front wheels that it is possible to 
provide. The ideal, of course, is witnessed inthe motor-cab of the 
metropolis; and, though this is impossible for a touring car with a 
long wheelbase, it is certainly desirable to get as near to that ideal 
as the maker of the car can possibly contrive. 

Coming now to the consideration of what is available to the 
automobilist on Alpine touring bent, I propose in the present article 
to deal with the principal French and French-Italian passes, leaving 
those of Switzerland and Austria for a subsequent chapter. The 
number of mountain passes in France is simply extraordinary, and 
certainly no train traveller can have any idea of the extent to which 
the Alps abound in that country, or the degree to which they are 
traversed by fine carriage roads. They offer, moreover, an immense 
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range of variety, and the motorist may make his choice among them 
from three separate points of view. Some may be tackled merely for 
sport’s sake, as tests of driving skill or of the power of the car, 
because they are particularly high, particularly narrow, or particularly 
steep. There are others which may be taken because they are 
vastly more picturesque than alternative routes leading through the 
plains. Above all, however, there are those which, whatever their 
degrees of picturesqueness, height, or sporting qualities, must be 
taken because there is no other possible route if one is aiming for a 
particular place. It may be said in a word, however, that the passes 
of this last-named type are amply satisfying in every respect, and 
that compulsion is very far from being a bugbear. 


THE AUTHOR’S 45 H.P. SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX AT THE SUMMIT OF MONT GENEVRE 


Let us suppose then, that the Channel has been crossed from 
Folkestone to Boulogne, and the car has been unshipped, has passed 
the customs, and the necessary permis de circulation and certificat de 
capacité have been obtained. Various routes are then available, and 
one has to decide whether to go through Paris or not, and also 
whether to make for Grenoble or Geneva. As to the first, I may 
say at once that it is much better to avoid not only Paris itself, but 
the main road thither as well ; while if Geneva be the objective the 
opportunity is afforded of crossing several passes which would be 
missed if one started one’s climbs from Grenoble. Undoubtedly the 
best route from Boulogne, with the special object of avoiding pavé as 
far as possible, is that which leads through Arras, Soissons, Rheims, 
Chalons-sur-Marne, Troyes, and Chatillon-sur-Seine to Dijon, 612 
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kilometres from Boulogne. It is a glorious run, over roads almost 
invariably broad, and often straight for many miles at a time. How- 
ever extensive one’s motoring experiences may have been in the 
United Kingdom, a drive across France provides a new series of 
sensations. It is hardly ever possible to miss one’s way, owing to 
the universality of signposts and plaques; dangerous corners are 
very rare; where cross roads occur they are indicated in advance 
by warning boards; while the length and width of the straight 
runs are such that, no matter how big and powerful your car may 
be, its speed is always well within the margin of risk, and if one 
chose one could blaze away as if one were attempting records on the 
Brooklands track. The most comfortable way of undertaking a 
journey of.this kind is to keep the car at a given speed by the 
speedometer ; and, even though it be appreciably slower than its 
maximum capabilities, its average will be many miles an hour 
greater than would be the case on an English road. 

The run from Dijon to Geneva affords an opportunity of 
making an acquaintance with Alpine passes for the first time, as on 
the last stages of the journey the Col de Savines and the Col de la 
Faucille are crossed. The first-named lies between St. Laurent and 
Morez, and is an eminence of a little over 3,000 ft. The Col de la 
Faucille is an easy ascent from Morez to the summit (4,355 ft.), with 
nothing steeper than eight per cent, followed by a grand run down 
to Gex, the steepest portion of which is nine per cent. The road 
itself is perfect as to surface, and not only provides a useful breaking 
in to Alpine touring, but rewards the traveller as he descends by 
magnificent views of Lac Léman and the chain of Alps beyond. 
Of course one could reach Geneva by a lowland route; but here, at 
the very outset, one realises the immense advantages, from the 
scenic point of view, of aiming at higher ground. There is nothing 
ambitious in respect of altitude where the Jura mountains are 
concerned, but of pleasing prospects they afford no small number. 

There is an amazing choice of routes between Geneva and 
Grenoble, but the most interesting and sporting alike is by way of 
St. Julien, Annecy, and Aix-les-Bains to Chambéry, crossing a 
small pass, the Col du Mont Sion (about 2,500 ft.), between 
St. Julien and Annecy. At Chambéry everyone will direct you to 
Grenoble by one or other of the two routes nationales which run 
through the plains. Pay no heed to these directions, but find the 
exit from the town to the Col du Fréne, and this in its turn will 
lead over the Col du Cucheron and the Col de Porte. Though not 
actually of the highest quality, the road over these three passes is 
sufficiently good, and the views are as varied as they are picturesque. 
Particularly fine is the descent from the summit of the Col de Porte 
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into Grenoble, and there is no comparison between approaching that 
well-known centre for excursions by the highland and lowland 
routes respectively. 

From Grenoble one may proceed southwards to Nice, of course, 


A VIEW ON THE LAUTARET PASS BETWEEN BOURG DOISANS AND LA GRAVE 


by various routes, and cross sundry minor passes; but the oppor- 
tunity would rarely afford itself to the tourist, and for several reasons. 
If bound for the Riviera in the winter months he would naturally 
keep to lowland routes entirely, to avoid the snow; but if on a 
mountaineering trip in summer, the weather would be far too hot 
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to make more southerly travelling enjoyable. If, on the other hand, 
the journey were made in spring, the passes of medium height. would be 
worth crossing for their own sakes, but the snows would not be melted 
on the higher ones. Let us, therefore, turn eastwards at Grenoble 
and betake ourselves to the Col du Lautaret route. This magnifi- 
cent highway is one of Napoleon’s masterpieces. The journey 
involved is one of fifty-seven miles, and the road rises from 700 ft. 
at Grenoble to 6,790 ft. at the summit. For the first thirty-five 
miles, however, there is nothing formidable in the way of gradients, 
and one has only risen to 2,435 ft. at Le Clapier, having followed 
the River Romanche throughout, but amid scenery which has 
become wilder and wilder as one advances. With the exception of 


LA MEIJE, DAUPHINE 


one short intermediate drop there follows a continuously steep rise 
to the summit, but with nothing steeper than seven per cent. 

At the village of La Grave, 5,000 ft. high, the pinnacles of La 
Meije, one of the grandest mountains of the French Alps, and no 
less than 13,080 ft. high, are seen to great advantage, and the 
environment has grandeur which would indeed astonish those 
who imagine that Switzerland has a monopoly of Alpine scenery. 
During the remaining ascent of 1,790 ft. to the summit, in eleven 
kilometres, the road leads through several tunnels, one of them 
being over 600 yards in length, and lighted with electricity. A 
glorious run down is then in store to Briangon, the fall being one of 
2,460 ft. in fifteen miles. Peculiarly enjoyable, by the way, is the 
sensation of coasting down a mountain pass on a well-built car. If 
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you put the change-speed lever into the neutral notch, and switch 
off the ignition, the car glides down, ever down, in weirdly delicious 
silence ; and if well sprung, and with a broad wheel-track, as was the 
case with my Sheffield-Simplex, its motion is as smooth as that of a 
yacht on an unruffled sea. 

If, instead of descending into the fortified town of Briancon, 
one keeps straight on, another fine pass is entered upon, namely 
that of Mont Genévre. In eight kilometres, or five miles, the road 
rises 1,650 ft., the gradient being mostly about eight per cent. The 
zigzags present no difficulty, and as the car breasts each one in 
turn one realises that there is nothing in the way of unalloyed 
pleasure to equal the climbing of an Alpine road on a good car. 


THE GALIBIER TUNNEL, DAUPHINE 


A mile beyond the summit the Italian frontier is reached. Before 
describing, however, what is available if a descent is made into Italy 
I will mention two very sporting excursions that may be made while 
still in France. Returning to Briangon, one may turn southwards 
to Guillestre in order to enjoy the experience of surmounting the 
Col du Vars. This is one of the stiffest undertakings in the French 
Alps, not by reason of its height, but because of the steepness of 
its gradient and the narrowness of its corners. From Guillestre 
there is a rise of over 2,000 ft. in seven kilometres, parts of which 
are as steep as 14 per cent; and after five kilometres of moderated 
gradient there is another stiff rise of about 1,500 ft. to the summit 
(6,940 ft.) in another seven kilometres, with portions of 12 per cent. 
The ascent therefore offers an ample test of the climbing capacities of 
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the car, but still more so of the coolness of its driver at the corners. 
At some of these it will probably be necessary to reverse, even if 
the car has a good lock, while many cars would have to stop and 
back with painful frequency. The descent to St. Paul is also very 
steep, though with fewer corners than on the opposite side. To 
save returning over the same route the road may be followed 
through Barcelonette, Ubaye, and Embrun, and back to Guillestre. 

To compass the most sporting experience of all, however, it will 
be necessary to return through Briancon and up the Col du Lautaret 
to a point a mile below the summit, in order to ascend the Col du 
Galibier, which boasts the distinction of being the highest carriage 
road in France (8,720 ft.), and second only to the famous Stelvio 
(9,055 ft.) in the Tyrol, so far as the whole of Europe is concerned. 
Of course one is already at a good height on the Lautaret pass itself 
before starting to ascend the Col du Galibier from the south side, 
and only six kilometres have to be covered to the summit; but the 
road is very narrow, and the gradient is 14 per cent at the start and 
II per cent for a good distance, while the corners are very sharp. 
At the same time it is feasible for a car with a good lock to get round 
them without reversing. Not only is the ascent exhilarating in 
itself, however, but the scenery is in every way superb. The descent 
on the other side leads almost as steeply to St. Michel in 33 kilo- 
metres, where the French side of the Mont Cenis road is joined. 

In the way of climbing to a good height, however, but without 
anything in the least degree tricky in driving, there is nothing which 
can afford so much enjoyment as the crossing of the Mont Cenis 
pass in its entirety. Let us hark back, therefore, in imagination to 
the summit of the Mont Genévre, and, instead of going over the 
Col du Vars, pass the Italian customs and descend through pic- 
turesque territory to Cezanne. From here there is a choice of roads 
to Turin, the one to the right leading over the Col de Sestriéres 
(6,700 ft.), or down a ravine-like road through Oulx and Susa. For 
the sake of variety it is better to go over the Sestriéres road ; 
but the route to Susa provides a bit of sporting driving, as it 
includes some particularly steep and narrow pitches. Both roads 
are fortified, and the use of the camera is forbidden; but the view 
which I have reproduced herewith was taken on the Oulx road, 
official regulations notwithstanding. I had only been informed 
at the custom house that the Sestriéres route was fortified, as I had 
not intended to tackle both ; but once on the Oulx road I thought it 
justifiable to cut the sealed string which had been placed round the 
camera. It was something in the nature of a surprise, therefore, 
when, after taking the photograph shown herewith, we continued our 
journey and found a big fortress round the next corner, 
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The Mont Cenis pass is the finest of the magnificent roads built 
by Napoleon the First. From start to finish it is grandly engineered, 
the gradients being wonderfully easy, and the zigzags, where they 
occur, in no way affrighting. If the start be made from Turin, there 
is first of all a run of 53 kilometres to Susa, through the plains of 
Piedmont, and practically in one straight line throughout. The 
ascent of the pass begins at Susa, and is one of 5,288 ft. in 27 kilo- 


ON THE ROAD FROM CEZANNE TO OULX 


metres, which is equivalent to a vertical lift of one English mile. 
The Italian custom house, it may be noted, is now at Molaretto, 
though maps and road-books fix it at Bard, several kilometres higher 
up the pass. The road throughout is astonishingly wide, and its 
surface is of the finest quality. In numerous places, however, where 
avalanches may occur, long side galleries are provided of substantial 
construction. All the way the scenery is magnificent, while a couple 
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of miles from the summit, at an altitude of 6,360 ft., is a panorama 
suggestive of the Engadine, formed by a long plain, with a large 
blue-green lake in the centre and several buildings, including an 
unusually large hospice. This is fortified, and in addition to being 
a rest for travellers it includes barrack accommodation for cara- 
biniers and bersaglieri. Finely posted on several of the surrounding 
peaks are no fewer than seven forts. Parenthetically it may be 
remarked that the Italian passes leading from France are all strongly 
fortified, and there is small chance of Napoleon’s exploits of nigh 
a century ago ever being repeated. The actual summit of the pass 
(6,913 ft.) is reached about two kilometres from the end of the lake, 
and then begins a glorious glide into France. Witha gradient not 
exceeding nine per cent the road winds down, with six sweeping 
zigzags in 10 kilometres, to Lans-le-Bourg, where a French custom 
house is situated, and then follows a long-drawn descent of less 
severity to Modane in another 25 kilometres. This is the only place 
where the Mont Cenis tunnel, so called, touches the Mont Cenis 
road; asa matter of fact that huge culvert is pierced through the 
Col de Fréjus. Another 15 kilometres down the Maurienne valley 
leads to St. Michel, the northern terminus of the Galibier pass, and 
thenceforward the road is all but level for over fifty miles to 
Chambéry. 

I have not space to enumerate the various passes of lesser 
magnitude, but there is one more of first importance that must not 
be ignored, and that is the Petit St. Bernard. It is only ‘ Petit,” 
because there is a ‘‘ Grand” St. Bernard in Switzerland; but the 
Little St. Bernard rises nevertheless to a height of 7,179 ft. The 
actual pass runs from Séez to Pré St. Didier, but the main route 
of which it forms a part leads from Chambéry to Aosta, a distance 
of 189 kilometres. Like the introduction to the Mont Cenis, the 
route is straight and flat for a long distance, but then rises gradually 
alongside numerous ravines to Moutiers, the scenery being particu- 
larly fine in the neighbourhood of the three tunnels of Ciex. Still 
rising gradually we pass Aime and Bourg St. Maurice, until a French 
custom house is reached at Séez (2,965 ft.). From here there is a 
fairly steep rise of 4,110 ft. in 27 kilometres, with numerous zigzags. 
The road is narrower than the Mont Cenis, but is mostly of good 
surface, with nothing terrible in the way of either gradients or 
tourniquets. Various reminders of antiquity are visible at the 
summit, including a tall marble column of Roman origin, and a 
group of forty-six stones known as the Cirque d’Annibal ; for the 
story goes that Hannibal at this spot held a council of war. When 
it is mentioned that the Mont Blanc range is visible from the sum- 
mit, together with the noble Mont Pourri, it will be realised that the 
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views are worth the climb. The descending side of the pass is on 
Italian ground, and is not dissimilar in its conformation to the 
French side, the numerous zigzags providing abundant opportunities 


ON THE PETIT ST. BERNARD ROUTE 


for skilled, though scarcely difficult, driving. When at length Aosta 
is reached, the tourist whose motto is still en avant may look forward 
to further conquests among the Swiss and Tyrolean Alps. 
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CAN RUGBY FOOTBALL BE IMPROVED? 
BY S. M. J. WOODS 


ANYONE glancing back over the history of Rugby football cannot fail 
to be struck by the fact that the whole development of this game has 
been in a direction which was evidently never dreamed of by its 
early founders. In its old form Rugby was pre-eminently a forward 
game; the forwards were the men round whom almost all the 
interest centred, and the efforts of the behinds were of a purely 
individual character, their importance being as nothing compared to 
the position they occupy to-day. The scrummage was the predomi- 
nating feature with the pioneers of the Rugby code, and for a long 
time the forwards held a commanding place in the history of the 
game. 

How complete has been the change since that time! Every 
alteration has been a flat contradiction of the old idea of what Rugby 
should be, and to-day we behold a game which, although revolution- 
ised, has yet by no means reachcd its ultimate form. The battle 
royal between forwards, with a few behinds working each on his own 
hook behind the scrum, has been replaced by a system of combina- 
tion and rapid passing which has gone far towards extinguishing the 
light of the purely “‘ individual” player. The brilliant individualist 
nowadays may prove to be of comparatively little service to his side 
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because, unless the art of concerted passing has been mastered by his 
comrades, the chances are that the ball will seldom reach him. How 
often do we see this, especially when the player happens to be a 
wing three-quarter! Whereas not so many years ago the indi- 
vidualist made his own openings and might easily turn the fortunes of 
a game in a day when playing for one’s own hand was rather the 
fashion. 

I am not holding up the old game as better than the new—for I 
believe the contrary to be the case—but it had its points. One some- 
times meets men now who pine to see the old-fashioned scrum 
that used to last for six or eight minutes, with a forward coming out 
through his opponents’ side of the mélée every now and then and 
going back round to bury his head again in the last line of his own 
scrummage. Behind, too, if there was really a good runner on the 
field, one sometimes used to see some tremendous long runs with 
the ball when it did come out. Of course, the conditions were in 
favour of such feats then, as the forwards did not watch the ball, 
and seldom saved the run. 

Now we have four three-quarters all the time, the ball very 
often coming out of the scrummage almost directly after it has been 
put in, and the results are varied. Amongst many players this four 
three-quarter game is still in its infancy, and is played just anyhow, 
with fatal consequences. To my mind this style of game is one 
which it is essential to play well, as it lends itself to the most dire 
confusion when played without intelligence. When forwards set out 
to play without any definite plan before them, when behinds pass 
mechanically and insist upon boring the wing three-quarter into the 
touch line before giving him the ball, and when, in fact, the whole 
contest becomes one happy-go-lucky rush up and down the field, 
spectators may be excused for not waxing enthusiastic over modern 
Rugby football. And yet this is too often the case in many parts of 
England. 

The enthusiastic Rugby player should remember that his game 
is one of almost limitless possibilities, and that it lends itself to any 
amount of intelligent development along scientific lines. Only those 
who know nothing about Rugby can consider it a mere rough-and- 
tumble sort of game, although, of course, it may easily degenerate 
into such when badly played. Intelligently considered it is a game 
of the greatest science, with the very widest scope for judgment, 
foresight, finesse, and resource. The ever-shifting position of his 
opponents presents to the expert Rugby footballer an ever-new possi- 
bility for some manceuvre or crafty method of baffling his adversaries 
and giving the advantage to his friends, and, if he has bestowed 
sufficient thought on the subject, his success will be such as to 
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astound those players who never begin to think about their methods 
until after they have reached the field of play. 

We received something of a lesson in scientific football from the 
New Zealanders, who had certainly devoted a bit of thought to 
their game before they actually came into contact with opponents in 
the field. Can we not also take to thinking out our game before we 
' play in matches ? 

The tendency of Rugby football is still in the direction of a 
more open game, but there is a lot to be done before it can approach 
its final form. In my opinion the game of to-day is to a great 
extent spoilt by the fact that it has been opened out for the behinds, 
while the forwards have been left in the lurch, so to speak. The 
forwards do not take their proper share in the game; their work 
lacks intelligence, and, as often as not, their claim to be styled 
scientific footballers could not for a moment be seriously considered. 
The first step in the improvement of the game will be, in my humble 
opinion, the turning of forwards as a class into footballers in the 
true sense of the term. It simply must be recognised that a forward 
has got to use his intelligence just as much as a half or three-quarter 
back. He must be welded up into closer connection with his behinds 
and must not be looked upon as a mere leather-heeler for the benefit 
of those behind him. 

The principles of good forward play should be too well known 
to require lengthy mention, although it is surprising how greatly 
they are at times disregarded, even in the best of company. I 
remember, for instance, a certain international match in which I 
played when it was simply impossible to get away out of the scrum- 
mage owing to the manner in which some of our forwards held on to 
one when the ball was out of the scrum and with the opposing backs. 
The consequence was that the other side had actually scored a try 
against us, on one occasion, before I could disengage myself from 
the embraces of the gentlemen in question. 

Bearing such an experience in mind one may perhaps be ex- 
cused for repeating a few of the most important rules which should 
invariably govern the play of scrummagers. In the first place, and 
before everything else, it is the duty of every individual forward to 
keep his whole attention fixed upon the ball directly it enters the 
scrum, and to watch closely what happens to it so that he may 
order his own actions accordingly. This primary rule is the very 
one which was disregarded by certain English scrummagers in the 
international to which I referred just now. 

Well, now, having seen the ball enter the scrummage, suppose 
our forward finds that the other side have possession. In the old 
days he just went on shoving; but now it is a very different affair, 
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for, if the others have possession, it means that they will either heel 
out instantly or else wheel and come away with the ball at their feet. 
In either case there is only one thing for our forward to do, and that 
is to break away from that scrum just as fast as ever he can. What 
his side needs is a set of tacklers who will be able to stop the attack- 
ing movement of the opponents, and this is what the eight forwards 
should become directly they see that they have lost possession of the 
ball in the scrummage. On a dry day the ball will have gone out to 
the opposing three-quarters, whose efforts will be greatly impeded 
by aset of forwards who have broken up quickly and are on them like 
a knife. On a wet ground those with the ball will probably screw the 
scrum and dribble down together; but in either case the forward 
who keeps hugging blindly on to his companions in the scrummage, 
without any knowledge of where the ball may be, is an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. If one’s own side should get the ball, in mid-field 
or near the opponents’ goal, and wish to heel, every forward should 
push for all he is worth, and the ball should be let out behind 
while the forwards are still on the move. 

From this indication as to what forward play should be like to- 
day, it can be easily understood how speedy the modern forward 
ought to be, and how different a type of player he is from the old 
scrummager of thirty years ago. He should, indeed, be almost as 
fast as the three-quarter, in addition to possessing good physique and 
great staying power, as his duties are more arduous than those of any 
other player on the field. In spite of this fact, however, intelligent 
practice between forwards is by no means as common as it ought to 
be, and the methods which they are going to adopt in matches 
receive but little serious attention beforehand; the result being all 
against the further improvement of the game. 

The four three-quarter game, again, is still in its infancy with 
many clubs, whose players will, Saturday after Saturday, give the 
most indifferent exhibition of mechanical passing and running towards 
the touch lines, instead of for their opponents’ goal line. This 
running back or sideways is certainly one of the most common faults 
among three-quarters of the present day, many men appearing to 
think that by running for twenty or thirty yards towards their own 
wing three-quarter they materially assist their side. What they 
have really done has been to pump themselves unnecessarily and to 
bore their wing man up against the touch line, where he can have 
but little chance of going through when he gets the ball. Five yards 
of straight running is worth twenty-five yards of showy side running, 
and if this point could only be knocked into the head of every young 
player behind the scrum the game would benefit to a tremendous 
extent, both from the player’s and spectator’s point of view. 
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There dre men playing to-day who do run straight, I know; but, 
taking the great mass of footballers into consideration, such players 
are, I am afraid, the exception rather than the rule. In the same 
way, different districts and countries excel in different departments of 
the game. 

The four three-quarter system, for instance, is practised with 
greater skill in Wales than elsewhere, and as a consequence we find 
the clubs in the West of England also proficient in this line of play, 
through their intercourse with the Welsh. In Ireland and Scot- 
land they produce some grand sets of forwards, and often the 
wonderful pace and activity of the Irish forwards have served to 
turn the scale against sides whose behinds were more brilliant than 
the Irish outsides. Every game in which this happens should be an 
object lesson to students of Rugby, and should lead them on to con- 
sider what a big step will be made in the game when all forwards 
make a point of taking a big share in the play outside the scrum. 

This is how Rugby must be improved; but it is not to be easily 
accomplished, because before forwards can hope to do this they will 
have to appear on the field in really good condition, a state of things 
which is far too often conspicuous by its absence amongst the 
scrummagers of the present day. This is particularly the case with 
Metropolitan football, where too many men take the field as soft as 
dough, apparently under the delusion that they can play good Rugby 
without any training during the week—a very big mistake indeed. 
The modern forward must be highly trained if he is to do himself 
justice; and what’s more, mere running is not enough for him. He 
should go down to the field several times a week and practise with a 
ball, as it is essential to the proper development of Rugby that all 
forwards should be accustomed to handling the leather on every 
possible occasion. There isno earthly reason why forwards should 
not learn to drop-kick, punt, and dodge just as well as outsides, in 
fact it should be recognised as one of their duties to practise 
diligently at these accomplishments. Why should a forward confine 
his attentions to shoving, tackling, and dribbling? He is keeping 
back the development of the game by doing so, and the sooner he 
comes out of his shell and extends his sphere of operations the 
better for all concerned. 

In this connection I may mention the Victorian game as the 
best of all football. I have not played it since I was a boy, but I 
can remember well enough that unless one could drop-kick with 
either foot forty or fifty yards one would be useless on the field. 
How many forwards playing Rugby to-day can drop even twenty-five 
yards with either foot? A little practice at the Victorian game 
would soon cure such defects in their play. 
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However, I believe that, before we have finished with it, Rugby 
football will be the best game that has ever been played, although, 
as I have said before, we have got some way to go yet. We have 
been fortunate in having a couple of rattling good sides over here 
lately, in the New Zealanders and South Africans, and I expect the 
present team from my own country will be pretty well as good. The 
visits of such teams cannot fail to do us a lot of good by waking us 
up to some of the many possibilities of Rugby. It is difficult to say 
which of our visitors had the better team—they were both fine—but 
I am inclined to favour the South Africans, who were, however, 
unfortunate in not enjoying the best of health. In the forward 
division I think the New Zealanders were the better side, but on the 
other hand the South African outsides struck me as being better 
than those of the All Black brigade. 

When are we going to raise a team that will rival the perfor- 
mances of our visitors? We shall do so when we begin to use our 
heads more in regard to our methods, and when we have knit up 
the forwards and behinds into a more compact whole than is the 
case at present. We possess numerous really fine players to-day ; 
the difficulty is to collect sides, the members of which are prepared 
to carry out pre-conceived methods of play, and who will work 
together—all together, not in two divisions, one forward and the 
other behind. That is the state of the game to-day, and the only 
men who will be able to alter it are those who will take their football 
really seriously, those who are ready to train, to practise with the 
ball, to think the game out, as it must be thought out in these times 
when Rugby is a science waiting to be further exploited. To my 
way of thinking, the next forward move lies with the scrummagers; 
but it is a move which they cannot undertake lightly, entailing, as 
it does, a great deal of real hard work and no small amount of natural 
football instinct. 

At any rate, we must hope for the best, knowing that the change 
is bound to come sooner or later, when players realise more fully the 
infinite possibilities of the handling code. That the game can be 
improved I hope I have been able to show by the opinions put 
forward in this article, for it would never do for us to persuade our- 
selves that Rugby has reached its final stage of development to-day. 
An hour on the touch lines at most club matches should be sufficient 
to assure us on this head, and the man who hesitates to say so is 
not a true lover of the grand old Rugby game. 
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THE QUORN HOUNDS WITH HUNTSMAN AND WHIPPERS-IN AT KIRBY GATE 


THE L.S.D. OF HURTING 
A GROWING PROBLEM 


BY ‘‘BLUE AND BUFF” 


AN outcry has of late been raised about the growing expense of 
hunting. ‘‘ Every year,” we are told, ‘‘it becomes more and 
more the sport of the rich to the exclusion of the man of moderate 
means, who may be the better sportsman by far; the good old- 
fashioned country squire has been squeezed out by the nouveau riche, 
just as the good old hack has given place to the modern locomotion 
of Dives, the motor car; the cost of hunting has been sent up by 
leaps and bounds; and the sport, instead of increasing in a ratio 
corresponding to the enlarged subscriptions, the greater style of our 
hunting turn-outs, and the number of its so-called devotees, has 
grown attificial.” 

This kind of talk is becoming wearisome. We expect those 
who belong to the old school, sportsmen of the past generation, 
somewhat to depreciate the present when comparing it to what it 
was in “‘their young days”; but the curious part of it is that the 
lament as to the growing cost and alleged deterioration of hunting 
does not come so much from the old school as from the modern, 
and it only confirms one in the sad belief that we are a nation of 
grumblers. 

Yet if the decline in the quality of sport is open to question, 
there is truth in the statement that hunting yearly becomes more 
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expensive. The increase in cost is to a large extent inevitable. 
Lord Manvers, Master of the Rufford, at the annual meeting of the 
hunt this year warned us that the expenses of hunting a provincial 
country must mount up, and that people who hunt must find more 
money if they desire the sport to go on. But, after all, has the cost 
of hunting increased in the same ratio as that of other sports—shoot- 
ing, for instance? Even if we grant that the expenses are greater, 
have not followers of hounds in the last quarter of a century increased 
by at least twenty-five per cent? If the burden is greater, therefore, 
are there not more to bear and share it? And, compared with what 
is expected in the way of contributions from votaries of other sports, 
are not our hunt subscriptions still at the present day ridiculously 
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small to make such a fuss about ? These are questions that might 
well be asked and answered before heed is given to those who 
deplore the growing luxury of fox-hunting ; for usually the man who 
grumbles most proves to be the man who devotes least towards the 
upkeep of his county pack. 

It has been frequently estimated that the ordinary follower 
has to pay something like 25 per cent more for his sport than was 
the case a quarter of a century ago, and the “‘ minimum subscrip- 
tion”’—hateful words!—has risen proportionately in most hunts 
in recent years. But it is still possible for a hunting man or woman 
to keep a couple of sound, useful horses and an efficient groom 
and thoroughly enjoy a full season’s sport for £150 a year in a small 
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provincial country where things are carried out on a reasonably 
modest scale. Some say that it can be done for £100 a year; but 
let the former figures stand, for they will more than cover the 
fluctuations in the price of fodder, leaving us a margin on the right 
side. Those who can keep three and four hunters or more are quite 
capable of looking after their own affairs in this matter of L.S.D.; 
but it is perfectly safe to assure the man of moderate means who 
fights shy of hunting because of its much-debated increase of cost 
that he can yet have a whole season’s fox-hunting in a provincial 
country for less than £150 a year after the initial outlay upon 
his small stud. In “ fashionable” grass countries, of course, the 
cost is a good deal higher; but even in the Shires a man who 
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can content himself with three days a week, and only an occasional 
day ‘‘ over the border,” can see a good deal of the fun for an annual 
expenditure of from £235 to £300. Naturally he will have to spend 
more on his horses in the first place, but with ordinary luck he will 
be amply rewarded. There ought, then, to be no trouble with the 
hunt subscription; yet in too many instances, unfortunately, there is. 

Certainly the M.F.H. nowadays has to put his hands more 
deeply into his pocket, and more often, than he did twenty-five years 
ago, though his horses cost him very little more, if so much. But 
poultry and covert funds, keepers, wire, and damage fall more heavily 
on him and his chief supporters than formerly, and it is because the 
rank and file of the huge hunting army scarcely realise their obliga- 
tions that we find really few countries whose finances do not cause 
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a certain amount of anxiety and trouble at the end of each season 
when future arrangements come to be discussed. At times, too, 


THE COTTESMORE KENNELS—ON THE SLEEPING BENCH 


when money is tight, when there is a prospect of increased taxation, 


MEET OF THE CHESHIRE HOUNDS AT EATON HALL 


and retrenchment is the order of the day, it is generally found that 
Masters of Hounds are hard to retain, and a wholesale resignation 
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of office in the spring gives alarmists the impression that hunting is 
in a bad way. It was so this year; but happily the gaps were 
quickly and satisfactorily filled, and the outlook is now just as bright 
as ever it was, or would be if followers of hounds as a whole showed 
themselves prepared to make greater sacrifice to keep up the sport to 
which they profess themselves to be so devoted. 

Fortunate it is for hunting that it does enjoy the support of the 
wealthy. There is just as large a proportion of really keen hunting 
men among the rich men whose heart is in the sport, and who do 
not come out with hounds merely because it is the fashion so to do, 
but because they take a deep and abiding interest in the whole thing, 
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as among the impoverished country squires, the farmers, and other 
people who may be said to belong to the class of moderate means. 
And where would hunting be to-day but for those great family packs, 
such as the Belvoir, Brocklesby, Badminton, Berkeley, and Milton, 
with which it was the rare privilege of our grandfathers to disport 
themselves without being called upon to share at all in the expense ? 

Subscriptions may now be accepted where in more prosperous 
times the whole burden or cost was borne privately ; but the possi- 
bility of subscribing towards the maintenance of institutions such 
as these should be, and assuredly is, esteemed a privilege, for it is 
a guarantee of the continued stability of fox-hunting that their 
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names remain in the list of hunting establishments at the present 
day. 

There is assurance of the future prosperity of the sport in the 
fact that four packs of foxhounds are at the present in the keen 
hands of the Fitzwilliam family—the Grove, the Milton, the Went- 
worth, and the Coollattin packs; for, although the last-named is now 
a subscription pack, it was through the generosity of Earl Fitz- 
william that it was revived this season to provide sport for his 
tenants and friends in the South of Ireland. Thecontinued prestige 
of fox-hunting is also well assured by the fact that the Duke of 
Beaufort still rules over the wide Badminton country ; that the head 
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of the house of Berkeley still holds sway as his ancestors have done 
from the time of Henry I; that a Pelham still presides over the 
famous Brocklesby, a Lowther again governs the Cottesmore, and 
a Grosvenor the Cheshire; that a Lord Leconfield now not only 
shows sport six days a week over his huge Sussex country, but has 
undertaken the mastership of the West Cumberland; and that the 
list of M.F.H.’s still includes such names as Buccleuch, Portman, 
Zetland, Middleton, Eglinton, Lane-Fox, Williams Wynn, Nevill, 
Tredegar, Waterford, Tyrwhitt Drake, Selby-Lowndes, and Parry- 
Pryse. When the modern follower of hounds is inclined to shirk 
his “‘ minimum” subscription by some mean subterfuge, to disregard 
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the growing difficulty of the hunt management to make both 
ends meet, let him but think for a moment of these names, and 
the idea of the noble sacrifice to sport that they convey; let him 
but ponder over the vast obligations to those who have made fox- 
hunting what it is, and surely he will then discover how paltry and 
contemptible is his conduct. 

At the same time it is as well to keep before the public mind 
the enormous value that fox-hunting is to the nation at large, for 
there is a growing tendency to consider things from the purely com- 
mercial point of view nowadays, and the L.S.D. of hunting is not 
so easily arrived at as is the economic value of several other sports. 
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The late Mr. Henry Sargent, however, did excellent service when he 
published his figures some years ago in reply to the attacks that had 
been made upon hunting by so-called humanitarians and other fad- 
dists. It is unnecessary to do more than recall the fact that by 
careful computation he discovered that a gross total of only £200 
short of eleven millions of money was invested in hunting—omitting 
the value of stable buildings and kennels, which was difficult to 
guess—and that £5,184,000 was spent besides by private individuals 
on hunting each season. We may add that everyone who has 
closely examined his figures has acknowledged that they err not on 
the side of exaggeration, but on that of moderation; and since he 
compiled them the number of packs—beagles were not taken into 
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account—has shown a slight increase, whilst their followers have 
increased out of all ratio. 

At the present time, therefore, the annual expenditure upon hunt- 
ing is most probably over rather than under six million pounds, a 
sum which finds its way mainly into the pockets of farmers, horse- 
breeders, dealers, tailors, hatters, saddlers, bootmakers, &c., and 
their employees. Apart, then, from the claim of hunting on the 
indulgence and support of the public because it is a training school for 
special forms of usefulness in war, because it is a fine, healthy, manly 
sport that keeps men fit into their seventies, and because it affords 
practically the only antidote to the danger of our becoming a non- 
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riding nation—apart from all this, hunting deserves the national 
support and goodwill even from the commercial point of view 
alone. This should not be lost sight of, especially when some of 
the public begin to talk of killing the golden-egg-laying bird by 
urging that the time has arrived when every hunt should acquire 
sporting rights over a district at so much per acre. Hunting 
men can, and here and there do, rent a large number of the 
coverts—the necessity of renting coverts in the interests of fox- 
hunting is a growing one; but to be called upon to pay even a 
shilling per acre for the land which is hunted over would ruin 
almost every hunt. It would, for instance, in the case of the 
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Warwickshire mean the raising of an additional sum of more than 
£30,000 per annum. As soon as the fox-hunter thinks he can dis- 
pense with the goodwill of the farmers, or the farmer listens to the 
specious claptrap of the socialistic agitator, who tells him that he 
derives no real advantage from the sport, hunting is doomed; the 
eleven millions invested will be lost, and the six millions a year 
now spent in keeping the thing going merrily at home throughout 
the winter will be diverted to foreign sport and travel. Fortunately 
the modern M.F.H. is not without tact, and the modern British 
farmer, though he may not ride to hounds so much as his ancestors 
used to, is not a fool. 

A year or two ago, at a meeting of the committee of the Quorn 
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Hunt to consider the question of the new kennels which have since 
been built and occupied, it was stated that a sum of about £6,000 a 
year was required to keep the hunt going, more than a third of 
which was swallowed up by the poultry and damage fund. The 
amount seemed to take some people by surprise, but Sir Archdale 
Palmer was not speaking without the book when he pointed out 
that the sum was likely to increase rather than otherwise. Hunting 
in the Shires is truly not a poor man’s sport, and there must be 
many who, in addition to their heavy personal expenses in renting a 
hunting-box in the neighbourhood of Melton, and maintaining their 
valuable studs of real high-class Leicestershire hunters (which are 
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not to be bought for a song), disburse annually not less than £200 
each in subscriptions and tips. It is not difficult to realise that the 
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abandonment of fox-hunting would spell absolute ruin to Leicester- 
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shire and Northamptonshire, as well as many other parts of England 
and Ireland where grass country predominates and hunting is 
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*‘fashionable.” But a minimum subscription of forty guineas is 
after all a small item in the case of a hunt like the Cottesmore, 
which must entail the expenditure of a princely amount on the part 
of the present Master, Lord Lonsdale. 

Think of the value of the hounds alone. His lordship now has 
in kennel nearly ninety couple of most valuable hounds, including 
the 15} couple which he bought for very little short of 2,000 guineas 
on the occasion of the sale of the South Cheshire hounds last year, 
and the pick of Mr. Wroughton’s famous Woodland Pytchley pack, 
which realised the rare total of 4.318 guineas at the dispersal in 
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Nowadays, to satisfy the requirements of the hard-riding fields 
who hunt to ride, it is to be feared, more often than ride to hunt, 
hounds must be of the best; the huntsman and at least the first 
whipper-in must have two horses a day, the staff must be well 
turned out; keepers have to be well paid to preserve foxes (which, 
truth to tell, still goes against the grain) and do the stopping; 
arrangements have to be made for taking down and replacing wire ; 
and in order to save foxes from untimely and, as the old huntsman 
put it, ‘‘ unnatural” death, poultry bills must needs be settled on a 
liberal scale undreamt of years ago, whilst other damage has to be 
made good. This “ other damage,” as a rule, is largely responsible 
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for the expanding cost of hunting in recent times. It is the man 
who endeavours to get his hunting “on the cheap” under these 
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altered conditions, the man who vilifies the idea of ‘‘ capping,” yet 
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contributes nothing towards the upkeep of the sport, who is the 
worst enemy of fox-hunting. 
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By all means let economy be duly practised where it can be. 
But real economy in the hunting field, as elsewhere, begins at home ; 
personal expenses and equipment should be considered last, not first; 
and in these times, when the number of followers increases year by 
year, every effort must be made toensure that all men and women 
who hunt, whether for one day or regularly throughout the season, 
shall pay proportionately for their sport and according to their means. 
Happily hunting is still within the reach of almost all classes, and 
there are packs even to-day, such as the United in Shropshire 
and Montgomeryshire, whose Masters find it possible to carry on 
the sport with a comparatively trifling guarantee; and if everyone 
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devoted to hunting takes his proper share of the cost, the problem 
of L.S.D. will after all be found of simple solution. It is the con- 
science of the ordinary follower of hounds that needs awakening. 
As a Master of Hounds once remarked to the writer, “‘ A man will 
willingly spend £500 or £1,000 on ashoot; but if he gives twenty- 
five guineas to a pack of hounds he fancies he is entitled to go out 
with five or six packs, force his idiotic views down the throats 
of the hunt officials, and ride roughshod over every farm in the 
country!” If this is true, it is high time indeed that the modern 
follower of hounds should be educated up to a higher standard. 


HUNTING THE TAKIN ON THE BORDERS OF 
TIBET 


BY J. W. BROOKE, F.R.G.S. 


It is a long time ago since I first heard of the curious animal which 
inhabits the Mishmi Hills in North-East Assam, and in a recent 
journey in China I happened to hear of a creature which was 
described to me as being identical with the takin of Assam. 
Convinced that if there should be the takin or budorkis or yanu in 
this country there must necessarily be other equally interesting 
discoveries to make, in April 1908 I found myself with Mr. Mears 
and Mr. Ferguson five days north-west of Chengtu, the capital of 
Szechuan China, a country of precipitous mountains which were 
very delightful after long residence in the Chinese plains. 

In a recent article in this magazine I described sport in the 
foothills of the snow-clad ranges, which at this time were still 
inaccessible to hunters. On May totha friendly Mahommedan of 
Wenchuan supplied us with hunters, and assured us that we should 
have no trouble in getting a specimen of the yanu or takin in a 
certain valley, so we set out on our quest. We slept the night, 
somewhat disturbed by fleas, in one of the usual solidly-built square 
houses of the Chang Ming, who are supposed to be the aborigines 
of this part of the country. The next day we scrambled up the bed 
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of a rocky stream, and reached an old hut where the men wanted to 
have their mid-day meal; but retribution followed their laziness, for 
no sooner had they taken shelter under its roof than they were 
invaded by myriads of fleas, which caused them to come tearing out, 
pulling their clothes off and jumping about, much to the amusement 
of the onlookers ; there was not a fold of clothing that did not hold 
a dozen fleas; every fold of our cook’s putties held two or three, and 
the party were hunting fleas for the rest of the day. 

A little higher up we came across plentiful signs of the yanu, 
but the tracks were very old. We then climbed out of the river 
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bed and up the steep hillside to a broken-down hut built of coffin- 
lids, which had evidently been left there to dry by the wood-cutters 
of the previous year. Next morning showed no signs of improve- 
ment in the weather; heavy mists clung to the valleys, and the 
trees, draped in lichens, dripped continuously. Mears went up- 
stream and Ferguson and I climbed to the top of the ridge above 
camp without seeing a single sign of yanu; but we came across 
an old trap set on the trail, consisting of a spring stick and spear 
resting in a fork, so arranged that the passing animal or sportsman 
released the tension and received the spear through the side. 

We noted the tracks of a bear clambering up the steep hillside 
as we were climbing down on rotten log-cut ladders; once we 
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were startled by a shrill whistle and a whirr of wings, as a great 
rhododendron partridge fluttered from a fir tree just above our 
heads ; here we crossed the tracks of the indefatigable little ground- 
pig, whose thick fur coat and layer of fat beneath his skin enables 
him to thrive above the snow line at 10,000 feet. Here and there 
were the tracks of the valuable musk-deer, who, in spite of the high 
value of his pod and the consequent efforts to obtain it, often defies 
the hunter in his precipitous wilds. Here we sat down to watch 
two little tits dressed in wondrous plumage, picking away in their 
energetic manner at the buds of the rhododendrons. At 8,000 ft. 
the trees are hung with long, grey, feathery lichens, that drape the 
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great firs from the topmost branches to the ground until they are 
clothed in a hairy coat from head to foot. The trees are similar to 
the hemlocks of Canada, and are often 3 ft. in diameter; they grow 
out of an undergrowth of rhododendrons up to g,000 ft., where the 
firs get smaller and at last disappear. The dwarf rhododendrons 
grow up to 10,000 ft., above which are found the valuable medicines 
of China and a species of heather. 

Now, at certain times of the year the yanu may be an easy 
enough animal to shoot, but just after the winter he has to hunt for 
his food, which looks like a kind of wild rhubarb and is evidently 
rather scarce at this period, so that he is always travelling fast, 
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which necessitates finding a very fresh spoor and travelling faster 
than he does—a very difficult business in the thick undergrowth in 
which he lives. 

In the winter he descends to the valleys below the dwarf 
bamboos, and in the summer he lives beyond the rhododendrons at 
10,000 ft.; but at this time of the year, when the cows are separated 
with their young, they may be anywhere, according to the weather ; 
the mother only gives milk for one month, and travels with her 
energetic youngster up the most precipitous places, where one would 
be surprised to find the tracks of an old experien-ed bull. The 
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animal has legs as thick as a cow, but is only 3 ft. high. It is very 
surefooted and strong, and its powerful, well-set body and legs can 
get through any bush that exists. 

These animals are often found in herds of a hundred, and in 
places they can only follow the path of the lumbermen which is 
cut out of the cliff-side ; should you meet a herd in such a place you 
must bear in mind that they have a law that bids none turn back 
when their leader goes on, nor none go forward when he turns back ; 
for on the narrow trails in these mountains a difference of opinion 
might be disastrous to all. A hunter of these mountains must also 
have his rules; for should he meet a herd of yanu in such a place, 
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and his powder-pan be damp, his gun fizzle out, or his fuze not 
burn, he must remove himself to allow the herd to pass, which 
may be an impossibility, for yanu bulls seldom turn away from any 
living thing. 

An old hunter told me that he had met a herd round a sharp 
corner in such a place, but had shot quickly at a few paces from the 
leader, who, suddenly alarmed, did not dare to charge, so leapt clear 
off the narrow path, followed by the rest of the herd, whose mangled 
remains he found far down in the valley below. 

We now moved from here to another camp where there was a 
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better hut, and reinforced by seven men and six dogs, the next morn- 
ing looked more promising. Mears and I went up-stream while Fer- 
guson took the dogs down thehill. Mears branched off up the moun- 
tain to the right, whilst Iand three hunters scrambled through the 
rhododendrons, under some and over others, all dripping with the 
damp mist. After a long steep climb of three hours the firs showed 
signs that we should soon arrive at the open ground where we hoped 
to get above the mists. We reached the summit about 6,000 ft. above 
camp; but the top is not always satisfactory in a mountain, and as 
we clambered to the highest stone we found that one small rock only 
could be called the top, as a precipice dropped sheer for 300 ft. on 
the opposite side, and the shirp knife-like ridge extended upwards 
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through the mists to the right and left of us; as the mists blew off 
for a second a great peak shot out of the sky as if defying us to say 
that we had reached any summit. My hunters here sat down, pulled 
out their large pieces of corn-meal bread, and started their mid-day 
meal; it was quite a unique meal for me, as one could not look 
to the right or left without wondering where one might fall should 
the stone we sat on slip. 

When the mists blew aside a glorious view was _ revealed, 
and after Junch we crawled up the ridge, and then over and round 
rocks that projected 10 to 50 ft. out of the spinal cord of the 
mountain; but we found no tracks of the yanu, only an old trail 
that they had made by constant travel to the cooler grounds in 
midsummer ; so down we came, swinging from tree to tree, till the 
bark of dogs told us where camp lay. Again the day had been a 
blank one for us all, and four similar days followed. As the time 
had now arrived for Ferguson and me to be off on our proposed trip 
westwards into the unknown tribes of Eastern Tibet, we left Mears 
alone to tackle this animal in its difficult haunts. With two good 
hunters who were determined to succeed in his project, he reached 
the house of an old hunter who lived far away from everyone ina fine 
open valley, and possessed two dogs that were said to be the only 
animals that would bring these dangerous beasts to bay. The old 
man’s days had been spent in hunting these mountains from end 
to end, and many a yarn he told Mears about his hunts and travels : 
how he used to go to the country of the Lolos to buy his dogs, which 
he could secure well trained and experienced to all manner of game 
(these he could get for about five shillings, and could sell them in his 
country for sixty or seventy shillings); and how the wild Lolos can 
hit an egg at thirty yards with their bows and arrows, and cross 
rivers where no other man dare tread, on single springy bamboos. 

His house was strewn with bear skins, one of which was the 
parti-coloured bear never yet procured for a foreign museum. This 
beast lives entirely on bamboos, and at this time of the year his 
refuse is nothing but a bundle of chawed-up sticks, but later on he 
scratches up the young shoots, that make him fat for the coming 
winter. He never feeds by day, and is seldom seen by man, and 
besides he is most difficult to follow through the dense tangle of 
dwarf bamboos. 

The next day Mears climbed up a precipitous river-bed until 
his little party came to a cave where the night was passed, and a 
beautiful morning broke with the call of the mountain partridge and 
the lighting of the high glistening snow-peaks that surrounded their 
camp in a complete circle. How glorious a fine daybreak is in 
these usually dripping wet mountains! How still and vast the 
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world looks as peak after peak appears as yet unscaled except by the 
lonely wild sheep or the persevering huntsman ! 

The mountains soon hid themselves from sight; and next day, 
just as they reached the best ground, high up on the mountain-side 
above the dwarf bamboos, sleet and rain started to fall. Here he 
found a red-soil bank with roads sunk deep into the ground coming 
from all directions where the yanu gather to lick the salt from the 
soil; and at last he came across the fresh tracks of three of the 
desired beasts. He followed them all day on hands and knees up 
the mountain, through dense rhododendrons dripping with the sleet 
that fell all day and night, which had to be spent on the mountain- 
side round a huge bonfire of fir logs. The next day the trail was 
taken up, and he was rewarded by finding a strange beast unlike any- 
thing yet seen by Europeans, with head down, curious arched back 
and heavy shoulders, toiling steadily uphill in front of him. He lost 
no time in sending a bullet through it, which fortunately dropped 
the creature in its tracks, and it turned out to be a fine female about 
thirty years old, forty-four inches at the shoulder, and as heavy as 
a small bullock. 

In the meanwhile the hunters had killed a small calf, which 
they triumphantly brought on their shoulders, and that night was 


spent round a big fire at which the tender joints of the young yanu 
roasted, affording a welcome meal after a week’s hunting in pouring 
rain with nothing but corn-meal bread to eat; so that my com- 
panion has well earned the satisfaction of being one of the first 
white men to bring an interesting animal and its ways to the know- 
ledge of the scientific world. 
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BRADY’S HIRELING 
THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS HUNT 
BY M. ALEXANDER 


“Your conduct, Eileen, is most reprehensible.”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean by reprehensible, Molly; I’m 
merely enjoying myself.” 

Molly Fitzgarrett fluttered her fan impatiently. 

** You know quite well what I mean,” she retorted. ‘‘ You’ve 
been inciting that silly Brown boy, and that sillier little Robinson 
youth, to break their necks to-morrow.” 

“Oh, what rubbish! I merely remarked that I admired a man 
who was good on a horse—which I do—and that we were likely to 
have sport to-morrow.” 

“My dear, I overheard you. You know perfectly well those 
two are jealous of one another, and that they’ve both been on the 
China Station for the past five years, where possibly they never saw 
a horse. In any case, as they hail from Belfast, they can’t have 
done much hunting in their youth. And yet . 

“My dance, Lady Eileen,” said ‘that silly Brown boy,” 
appearing suddenly from behind a palm. 

Molly broke her sisterly tirade off short and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“I think I’ve got a horse for to-morrow,” went on Mr. Brown, 
who was so long that it seemed impossible that any man-of-war 
should possess a berth to hold him. “I found a friendly waiter, 
who says his cousin keeps a livery stable in the town. He has sent 
him a message to come round here in an hour’s time to see me 
about a screw for to-morrow.” 

“* What’s his name—the cousin’s, I mean?” asked Lady Eileen. 

“‘ Brady, I believe: James Brady.” 


“Um! I should be careful of James Brady,” said Molly, 
dubiously. 


‘““Why? How? What does he do?” 
“For ways that are dark, and for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar : 
Which same I am free to maintain,” 

quoted Eileen. ‘‘ He doesn’t do anything special, but for all that 
he’s rather lke Ah-Sin in the poem. We are wasting ‘ Sourire 
d’Avril,’ Mr. Brown, and that isa sin.” 

Mr. Brown, nothing loath, whirled her away, followed by the 
lowering glances of little Tommy Robinson. 

The Squadron had arrived just for a short stay in Carrowlum 
Bay. It was Christmas-time, and the hospitable inhabitants set them- 
selves to entertain the sailors, in the course of which festivities bitter 
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rivalry had sprung up between the two for the fickle favour of Eileen 
Fitzgarrett, who, to do her justice, poured oil on the flames on every 
occasion. 

The inevitable dance was being given in Carrowlum Town Hall, 
on the strength of some hoary tradition that “sailors never get tired 
of a dance.’ To-morrow the hounds were to meet in the market 
square, and every four-footed beast which could by any stretch 
of imagination be called a horse had been commande:red to hire 
to ‘the officer-gentlemen,” or to members of the various house- 
parties got up for the occasion. 

The fact weighed heavily on Tommy Robinson’s youthful mind. 
He was devoured by a secret dread that ‘‘ that long-legged ass Dick 
Brown” would somehow procure a mount and that he would be left 
to pursue hounds ignominiously on foot, though Lady Eileen had 
promised to follow him in the event of his getting a horse and there 
being a hunt. Fortunately for his vanity, he was unaware that she 
had said exactly the same to Mr. Brown, and that when hounds 
were running no such trifle as the existence of either Tommy or 
Dick would trouble her for a second. He, too, had discovered the 
amiable waiter—growing ever more amiable as the hours waned— 
and through him had sent a message to James Brady. 

Dick Brown was still dancing with Eileen when Brady arrived. 
Tommy worked his way down to the doorstep, where a small fat 
man with a wide face and blank cow-like eyes stood under the 
hanging lamp. 

**A grand, soft evening, Captain,” he said, with an affability 
which marked him at once as the waiter’s cousin; ‘‘ there should be 
great sport to-morrow.” 

‘** That is what I wanted to see you about,” said Tommy, eagerly. 
** You hire hunters, don’t you?” 

“I do, yer honour; but, in regard to that, sorra hunter ye’'ll 
get in Carrowlum the night,” returned Brady. 

Tommy’s face fell. ‘‘ Oh, but I must have a horse,” he said. 
pay anything for one.” 

“Begob now!” remarked Brady, who had anticipated the 
remark. ‘‘ Well, well, well, isn’t that too bad! Sure it’s hardly 
ye’ll get tail or hoof of any horse in the county but high quality have 
it hired for to-morrow.”’ He pursed up his lips and shook his head 
sorrowfully. 

“IT thought this part of the world was full of horses,” said poor 
Tommy, dolefully. 

Jamsey Brady appeared to have an inspiration. 

“‘ Would ye be willing to give four guineas now, Captain?” he 
inquired, in a hushed voice. 
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“ Yes—yes. Certainly.” 

Mr. Brady approached a foot nearer, looking about him mysteri- 
ously as he did so. ‘‘ Ye can leave it to me, yer honour,”’ he whis- 
pered. ‘If I’m travelling the barony all night, I'll havea horse for 
ye inthe morn. If he was a trifle hot-like ye wouldn’t mind?” 

‘Not in the least,’ said Tommy, secretly hoping that the 
hunter would not be “ hot-like,”’ for he hid bestridden nothing since 
the pony of his extreme boyhood, and life in the Navy affords few 
opportunities for ho1semanship. 

Brady waved a solemn hand. ‘I’Jl have him widin, in me 
little yard, for ye, niver fear,” he said. ‘‘’Tis in Emmett Street, 
fornint the market squareit is, and 1’ll be lookin’ out for yer honour, 
so I will.” 

*“‘ And he'll be a good fencer and able to go?’’ said Tommy. 

“* Aw, of course! Go, is it? Faith, the horse I’m tellin’ ye of ’ud 
go to Donegal and back, and ye’d be bet out striving to tire him; 
and as for lepping—begob, he’d lep the Shannon! ” 

So Tommy retired, well satisfied, to claim Eileen for the next 
waltz. 

When, five minutes later, Mr. Brown appeared on the door- 
step, Jamsey Brady did not deem it necessary to alter either his 
phraseology or his terms ; their conversation was in all essentials a 
replica of the first. 

To Dick Brown also was promised a paragon, which, to fulfil 
Brady’s description, must have rivalled the famous nine-legged mare 
of Irish mythology who ‘‘cleared the glen at a leap, the hill ata 
standing jump,” who “caught up the wind before her, though the 
wind behind could not overtake her.” 

Dick therefore also retired well satisfied, while Jamsey Brady 
walked home to Emmett Street pondering deeply. He could not for 
the life of him see the most remote chance of procuring even one 
horse of any sort, to say nothing of two. 

Everything four-legged in the three baronies was “‘ bespoke ”’ ; 
and Carrowlum, though it produces some of the best horses in the 
world, is never overstocked with them. 

On his arrival at Emmett Street he summoned his right-hand 
man, Danny Driscoll, and the two sat in conclave for an hour, with- 
out, however, solving the knotty problem. Danny recapitulated 
every screw the little town possessed, but all were apportioned out 
for the morrow. 

“4 grand show there'll be in it,” he remarked, caustically ; 
‘it’s hardly the dogs ’ull get to move out through the streets, they'll 
be that throng. Sure Cassidy has that ould roan mare of his 
that does be drawing the bread-van hired out. If ye’d seen him 
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pulling the heels of her and thrimming up her mane, I declare ye’d 
have to laugh! He’s after hiring her out to one o’ them officers off 
the big ships—a say-major, no less.” 

“There’s no majors in it on them ships,” corrected his 
superior ; ‘‘’tis what there wouldn’t be room! Sure, on land what 
"ud a few orders here nor there signify? And if the majors and 
the captains got continding, it’s aisy one ‘ud go off to another place 
wid his commands; but in a ship now ye’d be apt to have trouble ! ” 
Jamsey paused to trim the candle with the stem of his pipe. ‘I’m 
tellin’ ye, Danny, we have a right to get a horse, let alone two,” he 
went on. ‘‘ Have ye ivery horse in the town counted ?” 

“Every dom one—bar the postman’s two,” answered Danny. 

“Be cripes now!” said Brady, reflectively. He looked at 
Danny out of the tail of his eye. ‘‘ Is it the grey or the black mare 
he’ll be using to-morrow ?”’ he asked, indifferently. 

The grey.” 

“It’s a pity a good mare like her ’ud be wasting in the stable 
when the hunt’s in it,” said Brady, in the tone of one making 
conversation. 

Danny, who knew what he was driving at, scratched his head. 
**1’m told indeed she’s a good mare,” he returned. 

There was a silence. 

“If we had the use of her now,” said Jamsey, avoiding his 
lieutenant’s eye. 

‘‘The hasp on the yard gate is wake this long time,” suggested 
Danny, ‘ but I’m told them harses is owned by the King.” 

“Aw, what matter? Sure isn’t the King a grand sporting 
gentleman, owning Derby winners and the like? It’s little he’d 
grudge a loan of a little mare like that to a poor decent man! I’m 
tellin’ ye, Danny, if the King was in Carrowlum I’d be legging away 
to him asking her of him this minute, so I would. Whisper now, 
Danny—there’s ne’er a one I’ve as great a wish for as yerself. I'll 
be glad to give ye five shillings if ye’ll get me the mare.” 

‘* Seven and sixpence,”’ said Danny, laconically. 

“* Aw well, well, we’ll not dispute it. Sorra one sleeps in the 
yard wid them harses ? ” 

‘‘Sorra one!” said Danny, lighting a dilapidated hurricane 
lamp. 

The yard in which the mail-car horses were kept lay perhaps a 
furlong from Jamsey Brady’s premises, down a very dirty alley. It 
was now long past midnight, and such inhabitants of Carrowlum as 
were not asleep were clustered outside the Town Hall window, 
watching the dance. A fine drizzling rain fell noiselessly, and even 
out in the open country it was very dark. 
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Danny’s tools consisted of two sets of bandages, a bridle, and 
the lantern—now extinguished. 

He stole off noiselessly along Emmett Alley, like an evil shadow. 
Far down, and straight ahead of him, lay a grey glimmer of water, 
dotted with the lights of the men-of-war ; but for this he cared little 
as long as no member of the R.I.C. loomed suddenly on him out of 
the darkness. 

To get into the yard where the mail-car horses were kept 
presented no difficulty. A few footholds in the wall, a wire stan- 
chion put up to keep out trespassers, a gutter spout—these things 
served him well, and he dropped down on the other side unmolested 
and unobserved. The yard gate was locked, it is true, but who 
minds a padlock—particularly one which has once been used to prop 
up a heavy window. 

Danny got the gate ajar, got the bridle on the black mare, 
lapped bandages about her hoofs until she moved without sound. 
The rest was easy. 

A bad moment occurred just after he had led her into Brady’s 
yard and while the big door was yet open, when a noise as of the 
heavy feet of the law tramping up Emmett Street struck terror into 
both their hearts. The darkness, however, saved them, and in a 
minute the danger was over. 

‘* Begob, when we have the tail trimmed and the white places 
tarred over the devil himself wouldn’t know her,” said Jamsey, 
admiringly. 

The mare’s tail was a short dock which had been allowed to 
grow into an untidy switch. It only required a pair of scissors. 
In order to obviate the chances of detection, the worthy pair set to 
work and clipped her, though it was the wrong time of year. With 
tar and black oil they obliterated her small white blaze and a white 
mark on her neck, and when the cold light of dawn crept greyly into 
the little yard they were able to contemplate their handiwork with 
satisfaction. 

An hour later Carrowlum awoke to a state of delightful confusion. 
On top of the excitement of the prospective meet and the afterglow 
of last night’s dissipation, came the hue and cry for the missing mare. 

John Murphy, the mail-car driver, ran through the town in his 
shirt-sleeves, like the bearer of the cross-tarrie calling upon the 
heavens to witness his destruction. A house-to-house search fol- 
lowed, accompanied by much enjoyable recrimination. In course 
of time it arrived at Mr. Brady’s place of abode, but on the strength 
of some eighteenth cousinship Johnny-the-gab, as he was generally 
called, entered the yard in a manner more conciliatory than 
accusative. 
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Jamsey Brady, virtuously mending an old driving whip, looked 
up in astonishment. ‘‘ Save us, Johnny, what ails ye at all?” he 
asked, as Johnny-the-gab came in at a trot with half the population 
of Carrowlum on his heels. 

‘I’m after losing the black mare out of the stable,” panted 
Johnny. ‘I suppose now ye saw no sign of her, Jamsey ?”’ 

Jamsey was sympathetic, shocked, puzzled, but could of course 
give no assistance to solve the mystery. 

** Dear, dear now, but that’sa terrible quare thing, so it is,” he 
said, ‘‘ and the door locked and all! Begob, it’s like as if someone 
that had a spleen agin ye done it, Johnny!” 

“I dunno rightly what I’ll do,” said Johnny. ‘I have the city 
travelled every way and no sign of the mare in it. There’s not a 
yard in it only yer own I wasn’t in.” 

“Ye have a right to search here so,” cried Jamsey, laughing 
loudly; ‘‘ come on now, till ye see have I the mare stole on ye!” 

** Ah, not at all,” protested his cousin, fully determined, however, 
to see the inside of Jamsey’s stables. 

And see them he did, but without success: there was nothing 
resembling a black mare there. 

‘“Maybe ye’d like to be looking in the cow-house,” quoth 
Jamsey, digging Johnny-the-gab in the ribs. ‘‘ I’ve two in it,” he 
added, opening the door. 

Johnny, peering into the dark and malodorous interior, saw 
a white heifer, and beyond her a dim form swathed in blue quilts. 

‘*That’s the Kerry cow I bought of Cassidy; I’m in dhread 
she'll die on me,” explained Mr. Brady. ‘‘She tuk some sickness 
Tuesday was a week, and it does be lying on her these ten days.” 

He shouldered his cousin out and shut the door carefully. 
Johnny-the-gab, full of apologies, departed to finish the search and 
drive the mail car on its daily route. 

Eleven o’clock saw Tommy Robinson picking his steps through 
the mud of Emmett Street, very uncomfortable in an unfamiliar 
kit, and acutely conscious of the scrutiny of two smart Englishmen 
who eyed him with the true Sassenach scorn for all things Irish. 
Tommy wondered desperately if he had quite forgotten how to 
ride. He handed his four guineas meekly to Mr. Brady, who for 
obvious reasons desired payment in advance, and waited in some 
trepidation while the mare was led forth—not from the cow-h ouse 
but from a very fine box, Jamsey’s show box. 

She was an excellent stamp of animal, well bred and powerful, 
with the one fault of carrying rather too short a rein. In her earlier 
days she had been a good hunter, if somewhat slow, and Jamsey had 
no fear that she would disgrace herself to-day. 
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Tommy rode out of the yard just as the hounds were moving 
off, followed by a large mounted contingent, every trap and car in 
Carrowlum, and a few cyclists. The black mare realised at once 
that she was out for something better than drawing the mail car on 
its customary round. To Tommy’s great dismay she declined the 
decorous walk which would have given him time to settle down a 
little in his painfully slippery saddle, and went see-sawing along, tail 
first, snatching at her bit in a manner most distressing to her rider. 
By the time the first covert was reached he was hot, cross, and very 
uncertain of his abilities to sit over even the smallest fence. To 
make matters worse, Eileen bestowed her whole attention on one of 
the Sassenach strangers who had eyed Tommy’s boots so scathingly 
at the meet. In short, his only crumb of consolation lay in the fact 
that Dick Brown was nowhere to be seen. Tommy knew that he had 
stayed at his cousin’s house, some fifteen miles from Carrowlum, the 
previous night, and he could only hope that the motor had broken 
down. 

The mare began to grab gorse hungrily, and Tommy decided in 
a rash moment to shorten his stirrup-leathers without dismounting, 
as he had seen the M.F.H. do. He had just got one in his hand 
when a big grey fox slipped out of the little triangular gorse. 

The black mare flung up her head at the first whimper. She 
stood for a second like a stone, which gave Tommy time to drop 
the leather and clutch up one curb and one snaffle rein; but they 
availed him little when the rush began, for she had a steel mouth. 
There was a small bank at the further end of the covert, gorse- 
grown and trappy, which she charged at forty miles an hour. 
Tommy had a nightmare vision of an elderly gentleman on an 
elderly cob just in front of him. Then there came a violent bump, 
a sensation of flying, the sound of a voice yelling, ‘“‘ Hold hard, 
you d——d fool, can’t you!”’ and a volley of oaths. 

He recovered himself from the mare’s mane with some difficulty 
and more surprise that he should still be on her back. Hounds 
were slipping across a long, sloping field, like a flying-cloud shadow 
on a March day; but Tommy had no attention to spare for them. 
There was another bank just ahead, high this time and gorse-grown. 
He seized the martingale in one hand and the back of his saddle in 
the other. The reins were swinging in loops under the mare’s chin. 
She, however, knew all about it, and had taken the measure of her 
rider pretty accurately ; so she put in a short stride, popped lightly 
up on the bank, and shook him back off her neck after landing. 
She did the same at the next bank and at its successor, each of 
which took heavy toll of the variously mounted field. 

Tommy fished for the reins on the flat, and finally, in the fifth 
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field from covert, got hold of their buckles. Just as he retrieved 
them, he became conscious that the Master and two other men 
were shouting at him. He noticed, too, that they were bearing 
away to the right, though the flying pack seemed to be turning left- 
handed. But it all conveyed very little to him. He was more 
interested in a brambly bank just ahead, with gorse and hazel bushes 
growing on its broad back. 

The mare came at the place with rather a rush—at least, it 
seemed so to Tommy, who was trying to hold on by the rein. He 
felt her rise, felt the stinging smack of a twig on his cheek, saw a 
dark gulf before him, and was conscious of flying suddenly through 
space. 

“‘There goes another of those sailor men,” commented the 
Sassenach to Lady Eileen, as the black mare swung round short and 
jumped back into the field she had come out of. 

“He'll stay in the ravine for some time, I expect,” Eileen 
called back, heartlessly, “‘ but it’s as soft falling as a feather bed!” 

Meanwhile, Tommy, having slidden rapidly down a grass-faced 
precipice, landed plump in a nest of moist, lush forget-me-nots. It 
was, as Eileen had said, soft falling, and he picked himself up quite 
uninjured; but by the time he had climbed out again there was no 
trace of hound, horse, or human left on the face of the landscape. 

Over what he said anent the tightness of his boots and his 
ignorance of the locality (about which he wandered aimlessly for 
some hours) it is better to draw a veil. The black mare was caught 
in a bohereen three fields further on, and brought back by a small 
boy to Carrowlum, where Mr. Jamsey Brady, who was loitering in 
the market square, secured her. He had just handed her over to 
Danny to do down, when the toot of a motor-horn sounded out- 
side. 

“Take her widin, in the big box, Danny,” he whispered; ‘‘ may- 
be this ’ud be the other officer-gentleman. I’m after promising him 
a horse too.” 

“‘ Sure, why not ?”’ returned Danny ; ‘‘ haven’t ye the harse handy 
and ready ?” 

So it came to pass that when Dick Brown rushed in, full of 
incoherent indignation against ‘‘ the infernal car,” which had of course 
punctured twice, he found Mr. Brady inclined to be reproachful. 
Wasn’t he after keeping the mare up and down the streets until she 
was sweatin’ with the rage and had the heart fretted out of her? 
Dick made haste to pay his four guineas and mount, and for the rest 
of the day he hammered the roads in fruitless, heart-breaking quest 
for hounds who, needless to observe, had the run of the season. 

In the early gloaming, when Carrowlum was beginning to fill 
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with muddy, exultant sportsmen and tired horses, Danny Driscoll 
came running to his superior. 

‘* The two of them’s widout in the street,” he announced, ‘‘ an 
the mare as well. Lepping mad they are. Fit to tear iron!” 

Jamsey beat a hasty retreat to the hay-loft. 

‘“Ye can be tellin’ them anything, only the truth, Danny,” he 
remarked. 

Dick and Tommy had indeed joined forces in one of the roads 
leading to the town, both equally cross, and Tommy decidedly lame. 
Of the trio, the black mare was in the best case. By putting two 
and two together, her hirers had nearly arrived at the truth. Wrath 
was written large on both their faces as they entered the yard. 

Danny Driscoll came forward at once with every appearance of 
concern. 

*‘ Are ye hurt, sir? Are ye hurt any ?”’ he inquired anxiously of 
Tommy. 

** Er—er—how did you know I had a fall?” stammered that 
ingenuous youth, much taken aback. 

‘“‘ Begob, ‘twas easy knowin’, when the harse was got, tangled 
in the barbed wire fence fornent Keefe’s Farm,” returned Danny. 
** Sure Mr. Brady’s out lookin’ for yer honour this minute—terrible 
vexed he was that any accident ’ud happen ye, sir. What way 
was it at all? There’s no quieter animal than that black harse in 
Ireland, and ye couldn’t knock him. Sure he’s own brother to the 
mare here, and the Captain ’ul tell ye the way she leps!” 

“Never saw hounds all day!” growled Dick; but he and 
Tommy exchanged glances. 

‘* Er—the horse I had this morning was very like this one,” 
said the latter, nervously. 

‘I’m tellin’ ye they were brother and sister,” returned Danny, 
in a tone of reproach. ‘‘ The more betoken it’s not much he'll lep 
these two months to come—his fore legs is tore cruel.” 

To this Tommy made no response. He was painfully aware 
that he could only specify his mount of the morning as “ black,” and 
whether horse or mare he knew not, nor could he have even sworn 
as to its height. 

To swallow his suspicions, tip Danny, and depart, seemed his 
only course, and he adopted it without further demur. 

Mr. Brady had to give Danny one of his eight sovereigns as 
hush-money, but for all that the history of his hireling is still being 
retailed with suitable embellishments throughout the length and 
breadth of Munster. 
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FASKALLY BRAG AND ROMP FASKALLY, WINNERS OF BRACE STAKES 


FIELD TRIALS OF SPORTING DOGS 
oy 


ALTHOUGH retrievers and spaniels are in many cases indispensable 
during the shooting season, it has been apparent for some years that, 
excepting in parts of the Highlands where dogs are absolutely neces- 
sary, pointers and setters as aids to the gun are gradually losing 
ground. A man may range the whole of the south of England in 
September or October without seeing either at work in the shooting 
field ; he may meet a shooter with a brace of workmanlike spaniels 
and a retriever, the first-named for beating ground over which he 
is going to shoot, and the retriever for picking up game; but the 
breaking of pointers and setters to do the work which so delighted 
our forefathers is gradually becoming a lost art. 

It is now only practised by those who wish to gain field-trial 
honours or by breakers in the employ of men who have grouse- 
shooting in the Highlands where driving to the butts cannot be 
adopted generally because of the formation of the ground. These 
men provide most of the competition at field trials, and it is a matter 
for regret that the increased popularity of driving has caused the 
number of pointers and setters kept for use in the field to dwindle 
so rapidly that in many parts of the country they are not kept at all, 
and but for the old prints which show the beautiful work done by 
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“Rap” and “Fan” in the time of their great-grandfathers, the 
present generation of shooting men would have no idea of the 
qualities of ranging and backing possessed by a brace of well-trained 
pointers and setters. Thanks, however, to the National Field Trial 
Association (having its headquarters at Shrewsbury), the Kennel 
Club, the English Setter Club, the International Gundog League, 
and the Irish Red Setter Club, interest in such work is kept alive by 
the promotion of competitive trials; and, beginning early in April and 
ending just before the opening of the grouse-shooting season, there is 
quite a circuit of these very enjoyable meetings. Some of the com- 
petitions have been held for over forty years without a break ; and 
although the Field Trial Derby of the Kennel Club is looked on as 


POINTERS AT WORK—A STRONG DOUBLE POINT, RUMNEY RUTH AND RUMNEY RENA 


the big puppy stake, the meetings of the older body, the National 
Field Trial Association, which are held on one or other of the fine 
shootings within a drive of Shrewsbury—generally the last week in 
April—are full of interest, the Champion stake for winning dogs at 
the early meetings finding a place on the card. 

Men from all parts of the country visit the Shrewsbury gather- 
ing; for, as a rule, the Field Trial Derby winner and other crack 
youngsters are entered in the puppy stakes; while owners who have 
gained honours at the other meetings invariably send their dogs to 
Shropshire in the hope that previous form may be confirmed on 
what is looked on as some of the best partridge ground in England. 

The Raven Hotel at Shrewsbury is the headquarters for the 
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week, the meeting lasting four days; but the attendance at the draw 
on the eve of the first day’s running is not what it used to be, for as 
members of the old school die off, \oung men do not appear to be 
anxious to take their places. Still, such old supporters of field 
trials as Lieut.-Colonel Cotes, Mr. W. Arkwright, the Rev. W. 
Sergeantson, Captain Heywood Lonsdale, Mr. R. Purcell-Llewellin 
—aeho won the first Field Trial Derby with a puppy of his now 
breeding—Mr. Elias Bishop, Mr. T. J. Harrison, Mr. James Bishop, 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, Lieut.-Colonel Beck, and Mr. B. J. War- 
wick can generally be seen there, while on the morrow there is a 


KENNEL CLUB TRIALS—STARTING OFF A COUPLE IN ALL-AGED STAKES— 
STYLISH SKYLARK (POINTER) AND LINGFIELD KATE (SETTER) 


greatly augmented crowd, and it is considered a privilege to be able 
to get a seat in one of the numerous conveyances which leave the 
Riven yard between eizht and nine o’clock. If the ground which 
is to be worked is at Acton Reynald or Moreton Corbet there isa 
long drive of seven miles to Shawbury, where Coggins, Sir Walter 
Corbet’s head gamekeeper, meets the judges and advises them as to 
the best part of his beat on which to make a beginning. It may be 
only half a mile from one of the most prosperous-looking villages 
it has ever been my fortune to visit—although there is little poverty 
to be seen in any of these Shropshire hamlets—or it may be three 
miles away, for everything depends on the wind. Ifa longer journey 
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has been decided on there is another drive, and as the card of entries 
has by this time been obtained of Mr. Ebrall, the secretary, one has 
a chance of discussing the prospects of different candidates, and 
of noticing maybe that the winner of the Derby at Ipswich is 
drawn against a Scottish puppy which came south with a big reputa- 
tion at the beginning of the season. He was, however, thrown out 
of the stake in East Anglia for chasing a hare, and one wonders 
whether or not his trainer has succeeded in breaking him of that 
bad habit during the extra fortnight’s work he has been able to 
give him before trying his luck again. 

It was at one time permissible for handlers to finish the prepara- 
tion of their dogs on the trial ground by arrangement with the 


ENCLISH SETT®®—MR,. B. J. WARWICK’S COMPTON SAM 


owners and their gamekeepers. That is prohibited now, for the 
privilege was abused, and handlers are obliged to look elsewhere for 
ground on which tu complete the education of their young charges. 
On arrival at the place chosen by Coggins as being the best to 
makea beginning, we have not long to wait to see the winner of the 
Derby, for he and the Scottish puppy are the first brac2 in a pointer 
puppy stake. They are handjlei by the men who broke them, and 
on being told what part of the beat they are expected to work they 
are slipped, the crack taking the left-hand, the Scottish youngster 
being set the task of working the ground on the right. It is under- 
stood that each puppy maintains a killing range, and that style 


TRIALS OF SPORTING DOGS 


RETRIEVER SOCIETY'S TRIALS —COLONEL COTES’S PITCHFORD MADGE RETRIEVING HARE 


RETRIEVER TRIALS—-CHAMPION GROUSE OF RIVERSIDE AND MR. H. R. COOKE, OWNER 
Z2Z22 
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and quartering are taken into consideration quite as much as the 
number of points either competitor makes, or how many times he 
backs his opponent. Both puppies show beautiful style, and they 
work out their ground admirably, the wind being in their favour; 
but birds appear to have left that particular cover, and a move is 
made to young seed, a cock pheasant being seen running up one of 
the drills as the puppies are being brought together to be re-slipped. 

The Scottish youngster gets on the line of the ‘‘ pedestrian,” 
but is called off by his handler, and a moment later his perseverance 
in quest of game is rewarded ; for while ranging his ground, his nose 
in the air, and his stern waving—a sure indication in a good dog 
that he is on the line of game—he suddenly stops, wheels round, and 
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KENNEL CLUB FIELD TRIALS AT IPSWICH-—-IN THE LEE OF A STACK 


drops with his head towards cover, which is rather thicker in growth 
than it is in other parts ofthe field. His handler moves on towards 
his dog, while the other puppy at once backs his opponent at a 
long range, and before the worker of the dog which made one point 
can reach his puppy a pair of partridges get up; the judges making 
notes in their book as to the value of the find, consult, and deciding 
the puppies have been given sufficient trial, call them up. Another 
brace is produced, and so the stake is run through, the puppies 
which are not thought worthy of further trial being rejected at the 
end of the first round, and those left in re-drawn. 

The number of rounds depends entirely on the entry ; if it be 
an exceptionally small stake the judges may have only one new 
draw, calling up the puppies in any order they think is advisable 
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after the second round; but it is understood that the youngsters 
selected for first and second honours must have run against one 
another. And so the day proceeds, stake after stake being decided, 
including one in which braces of pointers from the same kennel 
compete against one another—and it is in competitions of this kind 
that the most beautiful work of the meeting is seen. A well-trained 
brace, handled by one man, can find a lot of game; neither dog is 
jealous of the other, each is trained to work out his line honestly, 
and to find all the game that is possible, as well as to be strictly 
obedient to every motion of his handler. 


KENNEL CLUB FIELD TRIALS—MR A. E. BUTTERS, C.M.G., COLONEL C. H. BECK. C.B., 
MR. F. LOW, AND MR. E. W. JAQUET, SECRETARY 


The brace stake of the International Gundog League, which is 
the first competition of the spring season, is the biggest event of its 
kind, and with a first prize of £50 and the offer of the Arkwright 
Pure Type Trophy, which is valued at £130, there is plenty of 
inducement for owners to run their best matched braces. The whole 
of the spring trials, four meetings in all, are run on partridges and 
pheasants; the July tests of the International Gundog League, and 
also the trials of the Irish Red Setter Club, are on grouse; and up 
to two years ago there was an additional ‘‘ autumn ”’ meeting, that 
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KENNEL CLUB RETRIEVER TRIALS—MR. MAURICE PORTAL’S FLAPPER RETRIEVING 
PHEASANT IN WATER—WINNER ALL-AGED STAKES 


RETRIEVER TRIALS, KENNEL CLUB-—-MR. MAURICE PORTAL AND FLAPPER, 
WINNER ALL-AGED STAKES 
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of the Pointer and Setter Society, arranged under the management 
of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Mr. A. T. Williams, and other 
enthusiasts, with the idea of giving each dog a thorough test for 
endurance. At the last meeting, which was on the Clunie and 
Faskally Moors in Perthshire, the stake was finished in a thunder- 
storm, the endurance of the handlers and the unlucky wights who 
were following the triils being tested quite as highly as that of the 
dogs. At none of the pointer and setter trials is the game killed, 
but by firing blank shot the puppies are tested for steadiness to the 
gun, and it is very rarely indeed that one is thrown out for gun- 
shyness. 


MR. WARWICK’S KENNEL OF SETTERS AND POINTERS 


Considering the almost universal use of retrievers and spaniels 
it is not surprising to find that though competitions in which they 
are the leading actors were not known barely ten years ago—an 
early series for retrievers having been dropped—they are now more 
popular, and have a far greater following than the pointer and setter 
trials. This season no fewer than seven retriever meetings were 
held, those of the Kennel Club, the International Gundog League, 
and the Scottish Field Trials Associations being open to all comers ; 
while local trials were held at East Bergholt, Blag?on, Horsham, 
and on the Watts shooting in West Somerset, headquarters being 
at Taunton. The feature of the competitions, by the way, was 
the great show made by Labradors and Mr. Maurice Portal’s fine 
retriever. Flapper followed up his last season's win at the Kennel 
Club meeting by taking chief honours at the Gundog League 
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meeting held in Cesarewitch week on the Six-Mile Bottom shooting 
near Turf headquarters. His puppies also did well, one of them, 
the Duchess of Hamilton’s Dungavel Phoebe, winning the stake 
in West Somerset. 

Some of the best shootings in the country are placed at the 
service of the trial-promoting societies, and as all the game is shot 
—for the meetings are he'd between October and December—a day 
spent at a retriever triil is not a bad substitute fur a day’s sport, 
as one sees the work of some of the best dogs in the country. If 
the visitor be on friendly terms with the owner or lessee of the shoot, 
it is not at all unlikely that before the end of the day he will be 


SHREWS3URY TIELD TRIALS—MR. A. E BUTTERS’S SYKE OF BROWFIELD 


asked to take a turn walking in line or flanking a plantation which is 
to be driven. Asa rule the retrievers are tried in batches of six, the 
handlers, however, not being allowed to shoot, a rule made some 
seven or eight years ago when it was seen that some of the profes- 
sionals were inclined to be careless in the use of fire-arms. Lut, as 
already explained, shooters are provided by the committee, and that 
means in most cases that the trials are made part of the regular 
shooting, for at one very popular meeting the members of the syndi- 
cate on whose grounds the trials are run and a few of their friends 
are the official shooters, and very well indeed they do their work. 
Everv man knows his stand during the drives, «nd he is also familiar 
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with the ground which is walked up, the result being that confusion 
is avoided. Few field trials provide better sport than those for 
retrievers ; and although it is no easy task to attempt to follow the 
work of six dogs under trial at the same time and possibly in a line 
considerably over a hundred yards wide, visitors soon select their 
favourites; thus the man with a liking for Labradors attaches him- 
self to the handler of a dog of that variety, and moves about with 
him all day long. 

At the Warwick meeting on Mr. Smith-Rylands’s estate in 1904 
all who were in the secret were greatly amused by the persistent way 


THE BANKS OF CLUMBER LAKE 


in which the owner of one of the retrievers—who happened to be 
handling his own dog—was followed up by an admirer of the breed. 
When required, the last-named acted as loader, and in fact danced 
attendance generally on the owner the whole of the time his dog, a 
singularly fine worker, was under trial. The first time the dog went 
out and brought his game to hand, the “‘ loader ” expressed admira- 
tion for his style, and offered the owner 25 gns. for him. ‘ No, no, 
he’s not for sale,” was the rejoinder. But, in no way dismayed, he 
increased his offer to 50 gns. after seeing the dog track down a 
winged pheasant and bring it to hand at a gallop. His owner again 
refused to sell, and at the next drive the offer was increased to 
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’ 60 gns. ; but the deal was not brought off, very much to the disappoint- 
ment of the would-be buyer. 

The popularity of the retriever meetings was proved only this 
season, when there were thirty-eight applications for the twenty 
nominations making up the stake for the International Gundog 
League, contested on the Six-Mile Bottom shooting of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan early in October. The spaniel trials have also a very good 
following, and each season they provide amusement for a most 
enthusiastic body of sportsmen, and, everything taken into con- 
sideration, they are the easiest worked of any of the meetings, all 
that is wanted being some rough covert in which are a few phea- 
sants or rabbits, good hedge-rows, and a few clumps of what is 
known as “rough stuff.” The best ground yet visited by either the 


PITCHFORD BANKER 


Spaniel Club, of which Mr. J. S. Cowell is the Hon. Sec., or the 
International Gundog League, is in South Wales, and on Cannock 
Chase, near Rugeley. Better spaniel ground could not be found, and 
all who saw the Welsh Springers and Cockers of Mr. A. T. Williams 
push their way through prickly covert in the Vale of Neath at the 
last trials held there could no longer refuse to join in the cry of 
‘* Wales for the Welsh”; for it is certain that neither covert nor 
spaniels of the same kind could be found anywhere else. 

That the working trials have been of real benefit to the dogs 
which it was wished to encourage cannot be denied. It is a 
pleasing reflection that they are increasing in popularity, and now 
provide quite a good circuit at a time of the year when matters are 
quiet in other quarters of the dog world. 
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Two DranAs In ALasKa. By Agnes Herbert and a Shikari. 
London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 1908. 


It is an excellent thing that this expedition was undertaken, for 
it was vastly enjoyed by Miss Herbert and Miss Cicely, the other 
Diana, and by Miss Agnes, who also took part in the sport; and the 
enjoyment will extend to readers, who will delight to follow the 
brightly told narrative of the trip, to share the excitement of the 
various successful stalks and hunts, and to sympathise with the dis- 
appointments which Miss Herbert describes with unfailing goo 
temper and sense of fun. It was a difficult and dangerous journey, 
but the party were by no means inexperienced. Miss Herbert had 
been on, and written a book about, a shooting trip in Somaliland ; 
and though a voyage to Alaska, and the life of that country, differs 
of course widely from life and sport in Africa, the same cheery 
spirit and unfailing pluck equally stood the lady in good stead. The 
Shikari in a preface apologises quite needlessly for what he is incor- 
rect in speaking of as ‘the mediocrity of the portion of the work” 
which he contributed. His chapters are very good indeed in them- 
selves, and they enable us more thoroughly to realise the personality 
of the Dianas. 

There is genuine humour in Miss Herbert’s account of the 
journey from New York ‘‘ on the cars”’ where they met Miss Maurice 
G. Carlson Potts, C.S. (“‘C.S.” inscribed on the lady’s card stood 
for ‘‘ Christian Scientist”). Miss Potts gave advice to her English 
companions. ‘‘ Husbands ain’t come by easy,” she remarked. 
‘“What you two girls need to do is to go out and scratch for 
them.” Miss Potts had scratched so successfully that she had a 
wide choice which was quite embarrassing. But this little anecdote 
of travel is by the way. It is when the Dianas approach Alaska that 
the purport of their narrative begins to be fulfilled. Onthe peninsula 
near Kodiak Island, it appears, are to be found ‘‘the largest speci- 
mens of the bear tribe now living on earth,” and it was to secure 
such specimens that the journey had been originated. The Lily, 
their boat, took them to ‘‘the Mecca of their hopes,” and after 
carefully scrutinising the country for three ‘days the Dianas struck 
the trail of a bear the impress of whose hind feet measured 
14 in. This monster they proceeded to track, sinking up to 
their knees at times in swampy places, in others held back by 
almost impenetrable foliage; and at last it became evident that 
something was moving at the spot where they imagined the creature 
was likely to be. 

We should like to quote the graphic description of how the bear 
was secured. Miss Herbert had first shot, Miss Cecily followed with 
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another. ‘ Like a clockwork toy the bear automatically raised 
himself on his hind feet, snorting, or rather gasping, in little spurts 
of sound, and faced us gallantly, looking for all the world like a very 
annoyed and irritated chauffeur ; with a pair of goggles the disguise 
would have been complete. . . . I hoped all bears wouldn’t 
look quite so human, or I should have to leave them for more game- 
like game.” He rolled over and over to the water’s edge. ‘On 
the verge he rested, one forearm extended, more like a chauffeur 
than ever.” 

This was one of several bears; but they found other quarry, on 
a certain occasion indeed having it found for them. A huge bald- 
headed eagle had caught a monster salmon, which he was trying to 
carry off when interrupted by the Shikari. For a few moments it 
seemed as if the bird would fight for the fish, and it is admitted that 
‘by all the laws of first blood the trophy belonged to him ;”’ but he 
presently soared away foodless. Miss Cicely caught a 32 |b. 
salmon, the party shot walrus, and once it was necessary to kill 
a she-bear notwithstanding that she had a cub, which, however, 
was promptly adopted as a pet. ‘‘I wonder who the little beggar 
takes after—its father or its mother?” the Shikari asked, and he 
was told, ‘‘ Neither. It is just like Lord Kitchener.’’ Needless to 
say it was called Kitchener, and Miss Herbert asserts that its like- 
ness grew more and more extraordinary till it prematurely died. 

Not the least arduous of the stalks were those after Ovis dalli,a 
sheep that takes its name from Professor Dall, one of the first 
Alaskan explorers. Miss Herbert killed her beast, which, however, 
dropped down into a deep ravine, into which it was necessary to 
descend; and she, being the lightest weight, had to accomplish the 
task. Asa girl she had birds’-nested in the Isle of Man, and did 
not mind being lowered over the edge of the cliff, though the opera- 
tion was not painless. Fortunately the sheep had not been injured 
by the fall; she put the rope round it, and it was secured. 

We have not space to do anything like adequate justice to the 
volume, one of the very best of recent books of travel and sport. 
It makes the reader feel that he knows the writer, and that he would 
greatly like to know her better. The illustrations elucidate the 
narrative. 


Hunts witH Jorrocks. From “ Handley Cross,” by Robert 
Surtees. With illustrations by G. Denholm Armour. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1908. 

At first the announcement of this book will convey something 
like a shock to those who appreciate Mr. Surtees’s immortal creation. 

John Leech gave pictorial life to John Jorrocks, a vivid and diverting 
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character who in his way has no superior in fiction, and the bare idea 
of another Jorrocks is calculated to make those who delight in the 
recital of his adventures wrathful and contemptuous. But a glance 
at the book puts a totally new complexion on the affair. It is the 
real Jorrocks of John Leech whom Mr. Armour has depicted with 
scrupulous fidelity, and in the preface it is acknowledged—though 
indeed the acknowledgment was superfluous—that ‘“‘no more could 
a new Jorrocks be created than a new Mr. Punch.” The artist has 
done his work admirably ; it will please most those who are most 
devoted to their Jorrocks. 

Our cordial recognition of John Leech’s powers will be gathered 
from what has just been said. No one helped more largely than he 
to make Punch an established and indispensable part of English 
life. He was, moreover, a hunting man, and so fell into none of 
those mistakes which grieve the souls of sportsmen when they are 
looking at pictures of hunting incidents drawn by men who do not 
really know the subject ; nevertheless, we are of those who think that 
Mr. Armour’s horses are better than Leech’s. The original familiar 
studies of Xerxes and Arterxerxes in colour are doubtless wholly 
excellent, superexcellent let it be said; but since Leech drew, great 
strides have been made in the art of depicting horses in action, and 
it is evident that Mr. Armour, like Leech, has a practical and ex- 
tensive acquaintance with hunting. His horses are extraordinarily 
lifelike, his hounds no less so, and, besides Jorrocks, of course we 
have Pigg and several others of those personages who are so real as 
to make us scout the idea that they never existed. All the pictures 
are in colour, and we should like to give detailed reasons for our 
admiration of them ; but this would be unsatisfactory unless the reader 
could refer to the illustrations. Happily hecan do so, and note the 
detail for himself; and another advantage of the book is that he can 
refresh his memory with the narrative of Surtees, much of which is 
reprinted. The book is a handsome one, and if anybody wishes 
to give a Christmas present to a friend with a love of sport and an 
appreciation of humour, “‘ Hunts with Jorrocks”’ is the very thing. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SuN. By 
Mrs. L. J. le Blond. Illustrated. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1908. 


Mrs. le Blond is President of the Lyceum Alpine Club, which 
some people may be inclined to regard as a strange position for a 
lady, though there is no reason to suppose that she has the slightest 
sympathy with suffragettism, the cult of the female hooligans—they 
might perhaps be called hooliganettes—who are doing their poor 
little best to vulgarise and bring discredit on English womanhood. 
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This little burst of indignation is, however, entirely by the way, and 
apart from the subject of Mrs. le Blond’s excellent book. Seeing 
that she is a not infrequent contributor to these pages, it need 
scarcely be said that we entertain a very high opinion of her work. 
In the days of her early youth Mrs. le Blond says that she ‘‘ com- 
menced ’”—we would rather she had said that she “ began,” but that 
is also by the way—her mountaineering career. She started by 
ascending Mont Blanc from the French side; a few days later she 
went up from Italy, and forthwith began to pine for something 
out of the ordinary routine. She climbed, indeed, practically all 
the familiar mountains, and, seeking new heights to conquer, 
turned her attention to the Land of the Midnight Sun. 

In Lapland she found the charm of the unknown, and this 
book describes the conquest of all sorts of peaks with whose names 
Alpine climbers are many of them unfamiliar or even unacquainted. 
Climbing on her new ground was exceedingly hard work, especially, 
as it appears, before the climbing really began. The explorer—for 
so he, or in the case of Mrs. le Blond she, may be called—is irritated 
almost beyond endurance by the flapping of twigs against the face 
as the way is fought through the trees knee-deep in wet and clinging 
vegetation. Boots are made soft and pulpy in marshy ground till 
the wearer emerges on to a wilderness of sharp stones, nicely 
balanced on each other, so that at the first step he finds himself 
firmly wedged between them as in a steel trap. We regret that 
pressure of space prevents us from dealing adequately with this 
excellent account of mountaineering in a strange land, but the 
reader may be referred to the volume itself. 


LIFE AND SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. By George A. B. Dewar. 
Illustrated. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1908. 


Mr. Dewar is the author of a book called ‘“‘ The Glamour of the 
Earth,” and it will readily be understood that he is rather given to 
transcendentalism. ‘‘ The song thrush is the most essential bird in 
England,” he tells us.) Why? If another man wrote “ The skylark 
is the most essential bird in England,’”’ how would Mr. Dewar prove 
his own assertion and show the incorrectness of the other man’s ? 
‘* The oak, the chalk, the Saxon throstle—these seem to me the most 
English things the mind can picture.” Why, again? Here, how- 
ever, Mr. Dewar says ‘‘to me,” and it is useless to argue; but surely 
such declarations are sheer nonsense, and there can be no good 
reason for binding them up between the covers of a book. 

The author is a keen observer of nature, and many of the 
results of his observations are of interest; it is his reflections that 
we find tedious. The chapter on “ Birds and their Voyages ”— 
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‘* Flights’? would be too simple a word for Mr. Dewar, though the 
primary meaning of ‘‘ voyage” is not that here given to it—deals 
with migration, about which we are told nothing new. ‘I think 
there is a kind of poetry of refreshment about tea-things after a day’s 
sport,” Mr. Dewar says. Was the remark worth making in a daily 
paper—the articles are reprinted from the Standard—and preserving in 
a book? Where does the poetry chiefly reside? In the tea-pot, or 
the milk-jug, the sugar-basin, the plate of muffins, or the spoons? 
We do not profess to have read the book through. What we have 
come across we do not care about. 


My CLIMBS IN. THE ALPS AND Caucasus. By A. F. Mummery. 
Second edition (fourth impression). London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1908. 


This is of course a standard work. It was first issued in 1895, 
and has passed through several ‘‘ impressions,’’ which some publishers 
would have called ‘‘ editions.” The present is a new edition, and it 
comes with an excellent introduction by Mrs. Mummery, and an 
appreciation by Mr. J. A. Hobson, which latter, however, is entirely 
superfluous. Its inclusion is the only mistake in the volume. 

All that Mr. Mummery had to say thirteen years ago is as 
valuable and interesting now as it was then. His reputation as a 
climber has long been great in the land, and most deservedly so. In 
1879 he ascended the Matterhorn by a route which prior to 1894 
had only once meantime been successfully traversed, and in the 
August of the latter year it was he who repeated the achievement 
with Dr. Norman Collie and the magnate whom he describes in full 
title as “©S.A.R. il Duca degli Abruzzi.” Young Pollinger acted as 
guide. On the subject of guides, by the way, Mr. Mummery goes 
into detail, dwelling on the comfort derived from doing without them. 
They have undertaken a duty for a certain sum, and are anxious to 
earn their money as speedily as possible. With them it is naturally 
all business. There can be no leisurely enjoyment of the expedition. 
“Woe to the town-bred Englishman, hurried along by a couple of 
Swiss peasants in the very perfection of wind and muscle,” the author 
writes. Some guides, however, are more considerate, and we scarcely 
think that Mr. Mummery dwells sufficiently on the dangers which 
are always likely to beset inexperienced climbers if left to their own 
devices. In our opinion it is only the very expert mountaineer who 
should ever venture to go alone. 

Some of Mr. Mummery’s adventures have been thrilling, not the 
least when, ascending the Col du Lion, midway on an ice couloir 
2,000 ft. high, Burgener’s axe broke, and a single axe stood between 
them and u:ter hopelessness. If anyone wishes for an idea of what 
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mountaineering means, the inquirer may be referred to the picture 
facing page 157. Mr. Mummery is here depicted in a situation 
which would give an ordinary fly a severe tremor. On the smooth 
surface of an absolutely perpendicular rock he is, as it were, sus- 
pended, a narrow crack enabling him to insert a part of his leg, and 
to claw hold with his hands. This sort of thing is all in the day’s 
work with the mountaineer, and indeed on this occasion a lady, 
Miss Bristow, completed the ascent. 

Various little sketches enable one to realise what will seem to 
some who have not been bitten by the mania the questionable delights 
of mountaineering. There is one of an enthusiast who had not 
previously realised ‘‘ the pain of lifting a leg till.the knee almost. 
touches his chin, then the agony of tightening oné’s muscles till the 
weight is fairly raised upon it, followed by the heart-breaking squash 
as the snow gives way and a hole 18 in. deep remains the only result 
of the effort.” Mountaineering is regarded as the.finest sport in the 
world by those who enjoy it, but there are some who do not, perhaps 
because they lack essential qualitications. 

The subject is not, however, to be lightly treated. There are 
grave dangers attaching to any ascent of average difficulty, as indeed 
Mr. Mummery admits. ‘I cannot forget,” he writes, “‘ that the first 
guide to whom I was ever roped, and one who possessed—may I say 
it ?~-more knowledge of mountains than is to be found even in the 
Badminton Library, was none the less killed on the Brouillard Mont 
Blanc, and his son more recently on Koshfantau.” He mentions 
also two rollicking parties comprising certain men who one day in 
1879 were climbing the west face of the Matterhorn. They were all 
thoroughly experienced mountaineers, and three of them died in 
pursuit of their sport. But this is the gloomy side of the subject, 
and the ever-increasing popularity of climbing is sufficient proof of 
its popularity. Mr. Mummery’s book is remarkably well illustrated 
by photogravures, half-tone plates, photographs, and drawings, all 
exceptionally good work, and reproduced in the style that Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has taught us to expect from books which bear his name. 


Tunis, KAtROUAN, AND CARTHAGE. Described and illustrated with 
48 paintings by Graham Petrie. London: William Heine- 
mann. 1908. 

It is the fashion this Christmas for various publishers to issue 
extraordinarily well-illustrated volumes dealing with North Africa. 
What are called the ‘‘ exigencies of space’ unfortunately prevent us 
this month from noticing several of these which are on our table, 
but there is just room to draw attention to this remarkable product 
of modern art produced by Mr. Heinemann. It is e.sy to imagine 
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that these pictures must have been a labour of love for the artist. 
He revels in the glorious colours of the East, and it may be added 
his descriptions are not unworthy of his painting. Each one of the 
48 is a little gem which it would be well-nigh impossible to over- 
praise; and the charm of them is that they so accurately depict the 
scenes which, without exception, have been so judiciously chosen. 


Tue Licut Sipe oF Ecypr. By Lance Thackeray. 36 full-page 
illustrations in colour. London: Adam and Charles Black. 1908. 


Mr. George Ade, writing a preface to this book from Hazelden 
Farm, Rook, Indiana, U.S.A., declares that these pictures are 
“bully.” We have no idea who Mr. Ade is, and are not prepared 
to supply an accurate definition of the adjective he employs; but if 
he means, as we suspect he does, that they are altogether admirable 
in colour and choice, design and humour—the humour is always 
prominent—we must admit that Mr. George Ade’s criticism could 
not possible be improved upon. A keen sense of fun united to the 
artistic ability which Mr. Lance Thackeray displays is a rare gift. 
The artist here is richly endowed with both. Those who know 
Egypt will of course appreciate the work most, but it must be a 
very dull person who misses the humour of it. 


Docs. Edited by Harding Cox. London: Fawcett, McQuire 
& Co. 1908. 


We have more than once expressed the warmest admiration for 
this work, the illustrations to which, as well as the letterpress by 
leading authorities, render the book on the whole the best thing of 
its kind ever accomplished. No. VIII deals with Greyhounds, the 
editor himself treating the subject. That we in this magazine who 
are carrying on the traditions of the Badminton Library fully 
appreciate Mr. Harding Cox’s ability is shown by the circum- 
stance that it was he who contributed ‘‘ Coursing” to the Library. 
Mr. Cox declares that he has been faced by ‘‘the spectres of 
reiteration and tautology,” but we scarcely recognise these visions. 
The matter seems to us fresh and well expressed, and we have no 
sort of objection to coming again on the quotation which testifies to 
the humanity of that good sportsman Arrian, A.D. 190, who coursed 
enthusiastically, but sometimes “ struck his head with sorrow ”’ if he 
could not rescue the hare. There is a superb coloured plate of 
Master MacGrath, and no less admirable black-and-white portraits 
of other famous greyhounds. The second volume of this notable 
book, containing Parts V to VIII, is now ready. 
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A long string of testimonials bears witness to the virtues of Radiol as 
an unsurpassed cure for newly-forming splints, spavin, ring-bone, sore 
backs, strains, as well as sore throat, &c. One hunting man, indeed, states 
that Radiol had caused the disappearance of a splint after puncture firing 
had been vainly applied, which is certainly remarkable. So successful has 
Radiol proved that the company (212, Westminster Bridge Road) has 
introduced a milder form of it for human use. It is called Raydum, and 
is said to be peculiarly efficacious in cases of gout and rheumatism. 


* * * * * 


What is wanted in a wire fence is that it should be firm and effective 
whilst up, and, when employed in hunting countries, easily taken down; and it 
is claimed for the Canadian Wire Woven Fencing that it not only answers 
these requisites, but is the cheapest obtainable. A patent interlock secures 
rigidity and prevents the least slipping. The fencing is manufactured by 
Charles S. Baiiey, Ltd., 112-139, Victoria Street, Bristol. 

* * * * * 


The construction of an economical and convenient motor house is a 
problem which occupies much attention, and it seems difficult to improve 
upon the “‘ Ramsey”’ sectional buildings of Messrs. Smith & Co. 115-123, 
Chester Street, Birkenhead. Gold and silver medals for their buildings 
have been awarded to the firm at practically all the leading exhibitions, 
and the buildings are of course equally suitable for cricket pavilions, boat- 
houses, stables, dog and poultry houses, bungalows, and so forth. 


* * * * * 


Among the multitudes of new tyres which come from all directions, 
those of the Avon India-rubber Company, of Melksham, Wilts—pneu- 
matic and solid—continue to hold their own. One secret of the success is 
that only the very best rubber is employed, and the casings are made of 
exceptionally strong fabric specially woven. 


* * * * * 


For hunting men who are satisfied with a biscuit for lunch, Stewart’s 
‘*Roy Hunt” is recommended. It is crisp and sustaining, and the mild 
flavour of ginger gives a gentle sensation of warmth. Messrs. Stewart 
are bakers to His Majesty the King, and so satisfied do they feel that this 
new biscuit will be appreciated that they offer to send samples free of 
charge to those who write fur them to Old Bond Street. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the December competition will be announced in 
the February issue. 


THE OCTOBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the October competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfield, Eaglescliffe ; 
Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London ; 
Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. J. Day, Leicester; Mr. J. S. 
Place, Paymaster R.N., H.M.S. Antrim; Miss Eva White West, 
Balcarres, Ballsbridge, Dublin; Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream 
Guards, Eaton Place, S.W.; Mr. E. W. Porter, Alvaston, near 
Derby; Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; and Mr. H. J. Davis, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


; 
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BLACK HILL HURDLE RACE, HEXHAM 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfeld, Eaglescliffe 


THE THREE-MILE RACE AT THE L.A.C. AUTUMN MEETING 
Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St, Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
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COMPETITION 


A YOUNG ROYAL SPORTSMAN—PRINCE OLAF OF NORWAY LEARNING TO SKI 
Photograph by Miss A. W. Orenas, Copenhagen 


MR. J. E. HAMMOND DURING HIS TWENTY-FOUR HOURS’ RECORD WALK AT 
THE STADIUM, SEPTEMBER II AND I12 
At the time photograph was taken Mr. Hammond had been walking for twenty-two hours 


Photograph by Mr. H. R. Watts, Leconfield Road, Highbury New Park 
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MR. HENDERSON'S WHITE QUEEN WINNING THE ST. WILFRED'S HANDICAP 
STEEPLECHASE, HEXHAM 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfield, Eaglescliffe 


HOUNDS SWIMMING TO COVERT 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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YEARLINGS AT THE STARTING GATE 


Photograph by Mr. N. R. King, Eastwell Park, Ashford, Kent 


MEASURING FOR THE SHOT—BOWLING GREEN, BUXTON 


Phoiograph by Miss Griffiths, Grosvenor Street, W. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE IITH HUSSARS STARTING FOR A SWIMMING RACE AT RUSH, 
CO. DUBLIN 


Photograph by Miss Eva White West, Balcarres, Ballsbridge, Dublin 


OBSTACLE RACE—2ND BATT. COLDSTREAM GUARDS’ SPORTS, PIRBRIGHT CAMP 


Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Eaton Place, S.W. 
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OTTER BREAKS THE STICKLE 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


FISHING FOR MACKEREL OFF THE FLAT ROCKS, DUNMORE EAST, CO. WATERFORD 


Photograph by Miss Muriel Blunden, Castle Blunden, Kilkenny 
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JUMPING AT OSTEND 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne Brussels 


COLLIE WAITING FOR A STICK TO BE THROWN 


Photograph by Mr. H. J. Davis, Victoria, British Columbia 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL CoMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER,“ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,“ 


8, HENRIETTA STREET, CovENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. Telegraphic Address—“ BaDMINZINE, LONDON.” 


elephone—6o13 CENTRAL. 


JERMYN STREET 
MOTOR HIRE & REPAIR WORKS, . 


Telephone: Mayfair. 


GARAGE. 


REPAIRS. 


OVERHAULING AND VULCANISING 
a Speciality. 


PETROL CARS FOR HIRE 


(Drivers in Private Livery). 


The brightness, cleanness. 
cheapness of Acetylene Gas Lighting 
are so superior to that obtainable by 
any other method, that Country Houses 
and Mansions are everywhere b ing 
fitted with ; lant. We have recently 
executed installations for the Earl of 
Devon, R. T. Walters, Esq., Rev. 
Chas. Vivian, and many others, and 
will supply estimates tor work of 
any extent. 


Kindly send for New Booklet. y 
Complete Plant from 
£8. 


USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ROSS’ New Model PRISM 
BINOCULARS. 
Most Serviceable, 
Rigid, Strong, and 
Handy Field Glass, 
Perfect Mechanicaland 
Optical Construction. 


ROSS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES and 
OUTFITS. 

REFLEX, KODAKS, 

and other improved 

CAMERAS with 

ROSS LENSES. 


OF ALL LEADING ‘DEALERS. 


Illustrated Price Lists, Free by Post. 


Manufacturing 111, New Bond Street, London, W. 
Opticians, 


Optical Works; Clapham Common, S.W. 


31, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


FLORIZEL Il. 


(own brother to Persimmon and Diamond 
Jubilee). 


AT THE STUD FARM, SANDRINGHAM. 


FrLORIZEL II. by St. Simon out of  Perdita II. by Hampton out of 

Hermione by Melbourne out of La Belle Héléne by St. Albans; 
at 200 guineas, and 1 guinea the groom. 

Florizel II. won eleven races, including St. F non j s Palace Stakes, 
Ascot, Manchester Cup, Ascot Gold Vase, Goodwood Cup, &c. He is 
sire of winners of nearly 100,000 Sovs., including Volodyovski (winner 
of the Derby), Vedas (winner of the Two Thousand Guineas), Doricles 
(winner of the St. Leger}, Florizella (winner of the Ambrosiana Cup in 
Italy of 4,000 sovs.’. Mackintosh, Floriform, Kuroki, Larig, Prince of 
Orange, Victorious, Verdiana, ‘Altitude, Huka, Silver Heeled, Sheelah, 
Gemma, Golden Measure, Princess Florizel, Southannan, Cinders, 
Fermoyle, Exchequer, Castello, Royal Arch, Clonmell, Flamma, Shell- 
martin, Prince Florizel, Champagne, Uncle Sol, &ce., &c. 

All applications to Lord Marcus BERESFORD, 32, St. James’s Street, 
London, S.W 


~ There is nothing better than 


using BRILLANTINE’ 


| METALLIC POWDER. 


As used by the Army, 
Fire Brigades, Motorists, &c. 
Sold 
(In Boxes, Gd. & 1s. each, 
Proprietors— 
J. F. BAUMGARTNER & CO., 


(B.M.) 74, Newman Street, London, W. 
Absolutely Refuse Imitations and Substitutes. | 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cotton a 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 
St Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 4 
» 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 
pa ” 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, New Clip Top, 2/6 ,, 
Postage, 1d. pair. 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTERS. 


(For supporting Gents’ Socks.) 
Cotton Elastic (plain), 1/0 pair. ) By Post, 
Cotton Elastic (check), 1/0 ,, ld. pair 
Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, i extra. 
The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the HOSE. 


“The ACME OF COMFORT.” 
‘““The HEIGHT OF PERFECTION.” 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


“VELVET G ” MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, London, N.E. 


Acetylene Gas 
| 
\ : 
WELLS ST., JERMYN ST.,5.W. NEC. 
EXETER 
| 
| 
+ | 
| Metals 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo. 12/6 net. 


STALKS ABROAD. 


Being some Account of the Sport obtained during a Two Years’ Tour of the World. 
By HAROLD FRANK WALLACE, F.Z.S. 


With a Frontispiece, 7 Full-page and 18 Half-page Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, 
and 56 Photographs. 


CONTENTS. 
THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. THE STORY OF A RAM. NEW _iZEALAND 1 acai 
BEYOND THE TETONS. | MULE DEER AND THE ROCKY A JAPANESE MEDLE 
BRITISH COLUMBIA AND SOME |! MOUNTAIN GOAT. | SMALL GAME IN INDIA, 
NOTES ON GAME RESERVES. | NEW ZEALAND RED DEER. BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 


ANGLING AND ART IN SCOTLAND. 


Some Fishing Experiences Related and Illustrated. 
By ERNEST E. BRIGGS, R.I. 
With 32 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 4to., 12s. 6d. net. 


«Tf any one wants to gladden the heart of an angling friend, send him a copy of this book as a Christmas present. 
It deserves a place upon the bookshelves of every angler.’’—ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND Dramatic News. 


LIFE AND SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. 
By G. A. B. DEWAR. 


With 2 Coloured Plates by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 4 Photogravure Plates, and 
Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most fascinating books on Country Life that have appeared since the days of Richard Jefferies."’— 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


With 35 Illustrations by E. OF. SOMERVILLE. 6s. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 
By E. O£. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 


Authors of “Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” &c., &c. 


«‘ Among the three hundred odd pages of this delight- ‘Here, in brief, is a book which is a real tonic for de- 
ful volume there is not a dull one.”—CourT JOURNAL. pression, an infallible specific for ‘the blues.’ ’’—Wor tp. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


STUBBS. 


fu By L. B. WALFORD. 6/- 


“One of Mrs. Walford’s delightful studies of English girls and wives, and English homes.’’-—TuHE STANDARD. 
“Mrs. L. B. Walford’s graceful and witty pen has by no means lost its great charm, for she has rarely written 4 
more dainty book than ‘LEonorE Stupgs.’ The whole book is high comedy of a delightful kind.”—YorxsuHireE Post 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, PaTERNosTER Row, Lonpon; E.C. 


. 
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| vox THE 
ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION C°- 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRICAL PLANT 
OF EVERY SIZE AND 
: : DESCRIPTION 


AN IDEAL PLANT 
for 
LIGHTING AND POWER 
for 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 


E.C.C. PARAFFIN-ELECTRIC GENERATING SET. 


H 


EAD OFFICE: WORKS: 


‘TTELEPHONES— 2671 London Wall; 10920 Central TELEPHONES—430 and 75 Wolverhzmpton. 


TELEGRAMS—“ Concordance, London.” TELEGRAMS—“ Electric, Wolverhampton.” 
ADDRESS— 


DASHWOOD HOUSE, ADDRESS— 
9, NEW BROAD STREET, BUSHBURY WORKS, 


LONDON. WOLVERHAMPTON. 


il 
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% New Books of Travel #% 


TUNIS, KAIROUAN, AND CARTHAGE. 


Described and Illustrated with 48 Coloured Plates by GRAHAM PETRIE, R.I. 


Royal 8vo., 16s. net. Also an EDITION DE LUXE on Hand-made Paper, with Illustrations mounted, limited 
to 100 numbered and signed copies, £2 12s. 6d. net.* 


SYRIA : THE DESERT AND THE SOWN. 
By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 


Profusely Illustrated. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo., 6/- net. 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA. 
WORK AND TRAVEL IN FOUR CONTINENTS. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 
With a Frontispiece from a Painting by HERMAN G. HERKOMER. Demy 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 


A NATION IN REVOLT. A VANISHING RACE, 


PERSIA. THE FIJIANS. 
The Awakening East. A Study of the Decay of Custom. 


By BASIL THOMSON, 
By W. B. CRESSON, F.R.G.S. Author of ‘‘ The Story of Dartmoor Prison.” 


Illustrated, 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. Illustrated. Demy 8vo., 40s, net. 


CONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE. 


By EJNAR MIKKELSEN. 


With about 200 Illustrations and Two Maps. Demy 8vo., £1 net.* 
*,* Mr. Mikkelsen started on his Arctic voyage with the object of discovering if land existed to the north of Alaska, west of Banks Land 


and Prince Patrick's Island. This volume is a record of his experiences, difficulties, and dangers, and forms a valuable contribution 
to the literature of Arctic Exploration. 


* Prospectus of these Works and Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn Announcement List Post Free. 


Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Beprorp Street, W.C. 
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if you have on 


AVON Tyres 


either for the strenuous work of the 
Booklet containing 


practical article, speed track, or the ‘ammer, ‘ammer, 

“On the Care of 

Tyres," and latest’ "ammer, of the ‘ard, ‘igh road, you have 

post free on appli: — the utmost tyre security in this best of 
cation to 


Car Department, British tyres—the tyre of long life. 


AVON INDIA-RUBBER C@., Ltd., 
Melksham, Wilts; Avon House, 35, Long Acre, W.C. 
Contractors to the War Ofjce. 


TRADE 
MARK. 
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A VISIT OF 


INSPECTION IS 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 


ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR PRESENTS. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable gifts. Their artistic character renders them especially 


appropriate for decorative purposes in homes of taste, whilst their moderate cost brings them 
within the reach of most lovers of art. 


Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 


For convenience of reference, the publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ names. 


POST FREE, ONE SHILLING. 


INVITED TO 


C 


: NEW SPORTING BOOKS 


KASHMIR: The Land of Streams and Solitudes. 
By P. PIRIE. With 25 Full-page Plates in Colour, and 
upwards of roo other Illustrations by H. R. Pirie, 
Crown 4to., 24s. net. 


**One of the handsomest productions that have come from the 
Bodley Head for a considerable time.”—Liverfool Courier. 


TWO DIANAS IN ALASKA. By AGNES 
HERBERT and a SHIKARI. With numerous Illus- 
trations reproduced from Photographs. Uniform with 
“Two Dianas in Somaliland.” Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 

**We heartily recommend this book to all readers; itis all 
admirable.”"—Daitly Telegraph. 

THE CONDITION OF HUNTERS: Their 
Choice and Management. By NIMROD. Revised 
and brought up-to date. With the original Turner 
Lithographs. Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


BIRDS OF THE PLAINS. By DOUGLAS 
DEWAR, Author of “ Bombay Ducks.” With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


“The delightfully simple and quaint'y humorous way of ex- 
pressing himself, and his clever word-pictures of bird life, make 
charming reading.”—Sfortsman. 


THE PEACOCK’S PLEASAUNCE. By E. V.B. 


Uniform with “ Seven Gardens and a Palace.” Crown 
&vo., 5s. net. 


— 


“A book for the contemplative man or woman's recreation, for 
the delight of those who share with the author love for flowers and 
birds, who can respond to her enthusiasm for the quiet places of 
the woodland, for the more restful and gracious aspects of life.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

DUMOURIEZ AND THE DEFENCE OF ENG- 
LAND AGAINST NAPOLEON. By J. HOLLAND 
ROSE and A. M. BROADLEY. Demy 8vo. With 
numerous Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles. 24s. net. 

“A hearty welcome should be accorded to * Dumouriez.’”— 
Globe. 


| JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON. 
oe 


FOSS 


Mr. E. F. Benson on Skating. 


Just Published, 
Small 8vo, With many Illustrations. 7/6 net. 


ENGLISH FIGURE 
SKATING. 


By E. F. BENSON. 

A book on English combined figure skating, with 
instantaneous photographs of well-known skaters to 
illustrate difficult figures, taken by Mrs. Aubrey Le 
Blond. Mr. Benson (the well-known novelist) is a 
first-rate skater, and one of the judges for the National 
Skating Association. The book is printed in a form 
suitable for use on the ice. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5/- 


THE STORY OF AN 
ALPINE WINTER. 


By MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND. 


‘*A dangerous feat of winter mountaineering is 
chronicled with spirit, while the accounts of skating, 
tobogganing, and ski-racing are vivid enough to make 
us wonder how any of us manages to stay in London 
at the present season if the price of a ticket to the 
Engadine can be borrowed.’’—Saturday Review. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL AND SONS 


York House, PortuGaL STREET, W.C. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER 20 YEARS. 


HARRY HAL 


me) ORIGINATOR & ONLY MAKER 

TRO! OF THE IDEAL “GOLD MEDAL” 

PATENT ?1/- RIDING BREECHES 
STABLE 
FITTI Né&s Cut ‘Hunting vay cle, a 


Value Breeches worn. Perfect freedom in 

Riaing, Shooting, Walking, Golfing, Fishing, Motoring, &c. 

In Reu Harris = Scotch Lar Shepherd’s Checks, 

Riding Cords, * tor Home & Colonial Hard Wear. 

BURBERRY’S GABARDINE. Rainproofed, 
ashable, 


POLO BREECHES, 25/- 


THE 
sold at 


63/ From a Photo. 

A roomy, comfortable, distinctive, Oxford Leggings, 
stormproof ‘without rubber Slipover, All Leathe: pr. 
Light in weight, combining by reason of its scientific ly cellular 
texture the double purpose of coolness in summer & warmth in 
winter. 


STABLE-COWHOUSE:& 
PIGGERY FITTINGS. 


HARNESS -ROOM:FITTINGS“o & Rainproof, Windprest, Wearproof & 

PAVI NG *DRAINAGE-EVENTILATION. Stocked 36 to 44 in, chest ov er jacket Sample Gone of covering 
ER Al =CA ROL J WORK. amount, or trade references. 

GEN STEW GHT-IRON “GOLD MEDAL” BREECHES, COVERALL & LEGGINGS, 84/- 


D. from our Goa Self-measurement Form. 
“I am delighted with the Saree: they are the best I have ever put on. 
The Coat is very nice too.” -H.H. (Made from Customer’s mea asures.) 
Officers a Civilians abroad, 
I *ONDONNW: Americans & Colonials specially catered for. 
PATTERNS. POST FREE. 

Telegrams: “* Equitation, London.” Telephene No. 519 North 2 
205, OXFORD STREET, W. (near Oxtord Circus); 
21-31, STREET, Liverpool Street, E.C, 


vis ITORS To LON DON are "invited to call & have 


measures recorded for future reference. 


Tobaccoa Cigarettes 


JouN P PLAYER ©Sons NorrincHAM 


The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 


MARK 
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Unbeaten | 


Unbeaten in Quality, 
Worth and Delicacy. 


Nesto 


The True Egyptian. 


MADE IN CAIRO BY NESTOR GIANACLIS, 
The Cigarettes that 
have no compeer. 


They are always winning new admirers, 
and remain unbeaten for all-round excellence. 
Of all tobacconists throughout the world, and 


10, New Bond Street, London, W. 


Stall’s Books 


Ignorance fosters vice. 2nd Million. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. John Clifford, 
Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev, F. B. Meyer, 
Rev. T. Spurgeon, 

Dr. Robt. F. Horton, 
Fred, A. Atkins, 

Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E, Clark, 
Frances E, Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 


Fminert Thysicians and 
Hundreds of Others, 


BOOKS TO MEN. _ Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


BOOKS TO WOMEN. bake 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 


What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


SYLVANUS STALL, D. D. 


4] per copy net, postage 4d. Send for table of contents, 


Vir Publishing Co., 7 B, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 


Circus, London, E. C. 


NOW READY. 


EGYPT and 


How to See It. 


| THE NEED or THE HOUR, 


SEASON 1908-1909. 


THE OFFICIAL GUIDE BOOK 


. of the. 


EGYPTIAN STATE RAILWAYS. 


F’cap 8vo., 208 pp. 


41 Illustrations in Colour by 
A. O. LAMPLOUGH, and 3 Maps. 


Price 2/6 
BALLANTYNE & CO., Lid., 
14, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, 

LONDON, W.C. 


“ MARMOTTE” 


BARYTA FOOT WARMER: 


BEWARE OF CHEAP IMITATIONS, 
WHICH BURST OPEN. 


To heat, place in hot water and 
boil for 15 minutes. 


No. 1607. 
Type 1.— 34x18 in. 
2.— 81x 43x 2 in. 
3.—10} x 54x 2 in. 
4.—14 *54x2 in, 
No, 1693.—Automobile Tyre Special. 
14x 6? x 13 in. 326 


Particulars of Exhaust Gas, Hot 
Water, or Electrical Foot Warmers 


on application. 


MESTRE & BLATGE, 
20, Store St., Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Mesblon, London.” Telephone : 8878 Central. 
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HELP FOR THE WIDOW AND FATHERLESS, 
£3,000 Wanted Urgently 


to ensure the opening of the 
L. & S. W. Railway Servants’ New 
Orphanage, Woking, 
free from debt. 


The foundation stone was laid in October 1907 by 
D.R.b. the Duchess of Albany. 


GIFT 
“IS-IT-NOTHING: 
| 


The Railwaymen by their weekly pence contributions are bearing 


Mr. H. G. WARNE, NINE ELMS STATION, S.W. e 
THE SOCIETY for the PROTECTION OF CATS. H O M E S 


Patrons—THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF BEDFORD, 
To feed their great family 


EARL PERCY, and others, 


bome for Starving and Forsaken Cats, | | : 
GORDON COTTAGE, ARGYLL PLACE, of 3,000 boys and g1 ris 
(turning at 118) KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. and keep open doors for 
BOARDERS TAKEN—2/6 & 3/- a week, in advance. 
THIS Society was founded in July 1895, and was the first organized attempt h u n 2g ry a n d h oO m e | es s 
to deal with the of stray in oy humane is 
Its chief object is to find an immediate refuge for the many miserable an 
‘cats the streets of London, for which are children ? 
being established. Any humane person may assist in this work by feeding a 
poor stray until it can be yee, ae and then sending it to the above Home. 
Every endeavour is made to find good homes for the best cats, and a chloroform ** Mark Gifts * For Food Alone.” Cheques and P.O.'s 
lethal chamber ends by a painless death the miseries of those for whom no ; R x 55, 
homes can be found. fayabile to ‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” crossed same way, and 
Funds earnestly solicited, and for further information apply to the ; ; 7 
Hon. Sec., S.P.C. * 369, HIGH ROAD, CHISWICK, W. remitted to the HonoraryDirector,WILLIAM BAKER,Esq., 


M.A., LL.B.,18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 


A Simple Treatise on the Management of Cats in Health and 
Sickness, by ALICE GORDON. Post free, 34d., from Hon. Sec. 


By Special Appointment to 
H.M. T: 


he King, 2D Established Half a Century. 


H.R.H. Prince of Wales, and i we s: Tel, No, 195 Victoria. 
H.R.H. Princess of Wales. Picture and Print 


PROCTORS 
PINELYPIUS W. M. Power Cleaner & Restorer, 


PASTILLES 3 Dealerand Expert. 


WHAT ARE THEY? Pleasant little pastilles of powerful Victoria Gallery, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
ROAT ANG [PICTURE FRAME SPECIALIST. Exhibited at Franco-British Exhibition. 


aw For Singers and Public Speakers suey are 
VA invaluable, bracing the voice and giving 

: clarity of utterance. 
Fa sufferers from Asthma, Cold in the Head, 


OF 
atarrh, and ali Broncho-Laryngeal Affections, 
ANTHRACITE COAL 
Safe for Young or Old. Free from Narcotics. 


1/- and 2/6 Boxes, from Chemists and Stores. 


The BISHOP OF ST. ALBANS recommends 


REDUCTION IN PRICE 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. For HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
: Insist on having “ PINELYPTUS.” 
Proctor’s Pinelyptus Depot, Newcastle-on-Tyne, W. H. ESSERY, Swansea. 


STAMMERING MARMALADE, JAMS, 


PERMANENTLY CURED, BUT ONLY THROUGH 


MY PERSONAL TUITION. JELLIES, 
ADULTS AND BOYS RECEIVED IN 
RESIDENCE OR AS DAILY PUPILS. PICKLES, 
Particulars on application to Mr. A.C. SCHNELLE, 
| 19, BEDFoRD Court Mawnsions, Lonpon, W.C. etc. Marmalade 
HARROGATE. 

Ir. W. A. YEARSLEY, Avenue Parade, Accrington, : 

:xpert Authority on Speech Defects \ 

education Committees, and Awarded Gol edal for . 
Excellency of Treatment. Demonstrator of Method WRITE PRICH 
before British Medical Association and highly commended. : Above address sufficient. 


BOOKLET AND OFFICIAL REPORTS FREE... 


mi im Will you send = 

me 
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SAMES ROSS, 


Ross-shire Malt Whisky Store, 


INVERGORDON, N.B. 
Dealer in PURE MALT WHISKIES only. 
NO BLENDS KEPT ON THE PREMISES. 
Correspondence on the subject of Whisky is invited. 


“PARK HOLM,” BUXTON. 


Successful Preparation for the Army, Universities, and 
all Public Examinations. Recent First Place in Wool- 
wich Entrance. 


An experienced Resident Staff. Number of Pupils 
strictly limited. 
T. A. LACE, M.A. 


GENUINE PANAMAS 


at half Shopkeepers’ Prices. 
Close-woven Panamas (as sold 

at 1 Gn.), 10/6; Superior do., 

heavy silk band, Russia lea- 

ther lined, 21/-: a few hun- 

dred Exporters’ Samples (most 
flexible made), 30/6. Sprciauity: 

Despatch to all parts of world C.0.D. 

, List Free. Colonial Postage, 2/-. 


SCCIETE PANAMA, Dept. E, 148, Old Street, St. Luke's, London, 


SPORTSMEN 
PURCHASING NEW GUNS 


are recommended to 


SELL THEIR OLD ONES 


through 


THE BAZAAR 


EXCHANGE AND MART 
NEWSPAPER. 
Good Prices obtainable. 


Advertisements inserted at One Penny for 
every three words. Number instead of 
name and address given if desired. 


Office: BAZAAR BUILDINGS, 
DRURY LANE, LONDON. 


GENTLEMEN SHOULD TRY 


TENSFELDT GREAM for the Hair. 


Renders it Soft, Glossy, and keeps it in position, whilst 
nourishing the Roots. 
2/6 per 12-0z. Bottle Sufficient for three months. 
Post Free from The TENSFELDT LABORATORY 
(Dept. B), 40, Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH. 


FOREIGN STAMPS 


AT LESS THAN ONE HALF CATALOGUE. 
Selections of Rare or Medium Stamps sent on Approval. 

Our XMAS OFFER.-1,000 POSTAGE Stamps, all different, 13/6 
COLLECTORS IN THE COLONIES AND ABROAD SUPPLIED. 
Collections Bought ; Highest Prices Paid. Mention this Magazine. 
A. & Le. St. AUBYN, 

61, Elms Road, Clapham Park, London, S.W. 


SURGICAL APPLIANCES. 


Best Quality at Lowest Prices. We are Makers of 
TRUSSES, BELTS, ELASTIC HOSIERY of every 
description, ACCOUCHEMENT OUTFITS. 
Cravelling Conveniences, Rubber Bandages, &c. 

. Goods made to order on short notice, 32 page List (free), 
B. M. DORSAN & CO., Manufacturers, 
57, Robson Road, West Norwood, LONDON. 


Mr. and Mrs. PHAYRE LOCH 
(Well-known Professors of Singing in London), 


Who have taken a country house in the North of England, can accept 
a RESIDENT PUPIL, either Amateur or Professional, to study, 
Singing. The house stands in its own grounds of five acres, in the 
midst of the most beautiful scenery, and an exceptional opportunity, 
— itself for combining the best London tuition with a country 
ife. 


Address—F. PHAYRE LOCH, Harker Lodge, Carlisle, Cumberland 


WYE VALLEY TROUT FARM, near Monmouth. 


Srations: Bigsweir and Monmouth Troy, G.W.R. 


Wecan once more supply, for immediate delivery if desired, 
any number of our 


FAMOUS BROWN TROUT, 
both Yearlings and Two-year Olds. 


RAINBOWS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Telegrams : * Fishery, Penalt.” Apply the Manager. 


mits SALTSCAR JESTER 


Probably one of the most successful sires at Stud, having sired amongst 
others the following winners :— South Cave Salex (late The Quaker), 
South Cave Sanguine, Raby Tell Tale, Hallgarth Violin, Hallgarth 
Velma, Hallgarth Viola, Huge Joke, Ormonde Bullion, Eshott Daphne, 
Lonely, Elmwood Jone, Saltscar Mermaid, &c. 
LATEST :— Baracombe Blush and Baracombe Boxer, winners of 
Northumberland and Durham Fox Terrier Club’s Produce Stakes for 
Wire Dogs and Bitches, respectively. Free, £2 2s. 


Apply Owner, J.R.STRAKER WILSON, Willow Kennels, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
a 


BILLIARD TABLES 


7, ARGYLL ST., REGENT ST., W. 


Everything for French Garden. 


We are the ONLY BRITISH EXPERTS in this money-making culture. 

Golf and other clubs are utilizing their ground for growing 

Winter Salads, Melons, &c. We furnish and crop com- 
plete. Catalogue free. 


DACEY & SONS, Southwold, SUFFOLK. 


HOTEL ESPLANADE, HAMBURG. 
Situated two minutes from the famous “ Alster Lake,” and close to 
Dammtor Railway Station. The Hotel, which overlooks the Botanical 
Gardens, contains 120 Bed and Sitting Rooms (all front rooms) with 
Bath-Dressing Kooms in nearly every case, is surrounded by beautiful 
grounds, and althoug!: in close proximity to the busiest part of the city it 
enjoys idyllic quietness. Grand Restaurant overlooking Pleasure 
Gardens. Magnificent Ball Room, with adjoining Foyer; can be hired 
for balls, banquets, &c. One of many novel features is the introduction 
of electric light signals in lieu of bells, which noiselessly indicate to 
servants where their services are required. \ nder the same manage- 
ment as the Carlton and kitz Hotels, London, and Ritz Hotel, Paris. 
Exce.lent Cuisine. Moderate Tariff. 


Will readers kindly mention 
“THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE” 


when writing to Advertisers? 


=. WRIGHT’S x: 
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Redg. No. r54orr. 


“ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


“NAVY CUT” 
Tobacco and 


Sold only in the original Packets and Tins and may be 
obtained from ail Stores and Tobacco Sellers of repute. 


Cigarettes 


FRESH AIR AND FREE VENTILATION ARE ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO ENSURE HEALTH AND SUCCESS. 
lronfounder by Authority to Her Late Majesty QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THOMLINSON - WALKER’S Registered 


“ DESIDERATUM ” 


IRON SLIDING VENTILATING WINDOWS 


And “SIMPLEX” VALVULAR STABLE WINDOWS 


Price 11/6 
The“ DESIDERATUM ” 6- Iron Sliding 
Ventilating Windo 
No. 3 size, 2 ft. wide by 2 ft. 8 in. igh ‘PAINT ED. 


For 
Stables, 
Loose 
Boxes, and 
Farmsteads 
generally, 
have great 
ventilating 
power, are 

uniformly 
neat and 
work 
easily, are 
very 
durable, and 


Price 12/9 
The “ SIMPLEX” Valvular 6-light en Ventilating Window for Stables, &c. 
Simple, almost self-acting, strong. cannot get out of order, neat appearance, on and 
is rain-water tight. 


No. 4 size, 2 ft. wide by 2 ft. 8in. high. PAINT. 


Other Sizes and Prices on application. 


From FRANCIS E. WALKER, Esq., Swansfield House, Alnwick. 
“TI consider your Stable Windows, the Registered * Desideratum’ Venti- 
Jating Window and the Registered * Simplex’ Valvular Window, 
are an improvement upon the ‘ Yorkshire’ patterns. The former I find most satis- 
( y, as the slide admits of sufficient ventilation and the upper portion gives 
lenty of light. They are a great success in granaries. The Valvular Window 
admits air without a draught, and is most useful in many positions for stables and 
farm buildings generally.” 


The “ ESCRICK,” “ DERBY,” and other trod 


Testimonial from the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

“Mr. THOMLINSON-WALKER.—When I was about to rebuild my farmstea 
(about 20 years ago) you recommended me to adopt the Sliding Ventilating 
Windows for the stables, loose boxes, cow-houses, and granaries, which you ha 
recently introduced at such a reasonable price. I have reason to be more than 
satisfied at taking your advice, for their introduction caused my farm buildings to 
have a very neat, _ substantial, and uniform practical appearance which is so pleasing 
to the eye.—R. E. M.’ 


a Iron STA BLE WINDOWS, have each their admirers. 
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THE “ GRAND HOTEL,” MOUNT-PELERIN, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Near Montreux, Territet, Evian, Lausanne, Geneva. 


Ideal Climatic Resort. Very Sunny 
in Winter. 
Altitude, 3,000 feet. 


ABOVE VEVEY. 


Branch Houses: The Grand Hotel, 
Aigle ; Hotel Victoria, Geneva. 
Magnificent situation, commanding 
. view of the whole Lake of Geneva. In 
communication with Vevey Station by 
the Mount-Pélerin Funicular Railway. 
Every modern comfort. 130 bedrooms 
and private sitting rooms, all with view. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. Central 
heating. Concerts and soirées. 


WINTER SPORTS. 
Write to the Manager for Pamphlet 
and Terms. 


Drat the Boy! And I gave him that Plasticine, too! 


HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE 
HOME MODELLING OUTFITS 


Will raise many a HEARTY LAUGH this Xmas. 


The COMPLETE MODELLER Box, with Five Colours, Tools, 
Instructions, etc. Price, Post Free, 2/10. 


WM. HARBUTT,A.R.C.A., 12, BATHAMPTON, BATH. 


COSTEBELLE GOLF LINKS 


18 Holes, 6,008 Yards. 


COSTEBELLE LAWN TENNIS 
and CROQUET CLUB. 


4 Full-size Grass benching 3 Tennis Courts. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


COSTEBELLE HOTELS, nvénes, var. 


NEW BALLROOM. 


CONSTRU CTED OF Woon, IRON, OR OTHER MATERIALS. 
Sites LOOSE many part of the country. 
STABLING, I LOOSE BOXES, &c 
LLUST ATED. CATALOGUES FREE. 
Basten! Designs and Competitive Estimates 
free on receipt of particulars of “L. ments, 


BROWN LY, Ltd., 
Fobney Works, READING. 


Just Super Royal 8vo., 1100 pages, 
450 Illustrations, 31/6 half-bound. 


THE COMPLETE 
GRAZIER 


AND FARMERS’ and CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSISTANT 


Originally written by WILLIAM YOUATT, considerably 
enlarged and mainly re-written in 1893 and 1903 
by WILLIAM FREAM, LL.D. 


Fifteenth Edition, thoroughly revised and brought up to present 
requirements of Agricultural Practice. 


By WILLIAM E. BEAR, 
Formerly Editor of the Mark Lane Express. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C., and r21a, Victoria Street, S.W. 


HAVE YOU DONE IT? 


Done What? Why, opened an account with 


vik. JOHN WEBB 


32, The Broadway, WIMBLEDON 


TURF ACCOUNTANT. 


NO! WELL I AM SURPRISED! WHY NOT? 
EVERYBODY DOES WITH JOHN WEBB. 


His terms are fair, His accounts accurate, He has NO LIMIT, | 
Summer or Winter, His methods are beyond reproach, and He 
quibbleth not! 
Write, ‘phone, or wire him ct his Terms. 
Telegrams: “‘REMITTENT, LOND 
Telephone: WIMBLEDON. 


DO IT NOW. 
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MW NoTime like the Fresen 
No Present ee 


The 
\ best of all 
XmasGifts 
the Wigill Watch 


Unparalleled Warranty by the Greatest British Watchworks, 


1. Entirely unaffected by Electricity. 3. Will not vary a 
2. Will last a lifetime. MINUTE A MONTH. 


(This is more than four times the guaranteed accu- 
racy of the great clock at Westminster, “Big Ber.”) 


i I] sated, Non- netic, Stem- 
Gentlemen's sizes. Ladies’ sizes. 

Nickel 

Silver, English Hall-marked 

Gold-Filled (10 years guarantee) .. cn 

Gold, English Hall-marked from .. 75/- 
The “VIGIL isthe best bargain ever offered, particularly in Gold, and is the most perfect gift obtainable. | 


Order at once, of any Jeweller. In case of difficulty write WatcH Factory, V.B. Dept., Prescor, ENGLAND, 


A Fascinating 
Hobby. 


WE WANT YOUR ATTENTION to a 


few words we have to say about the King 
of Indoor Pastimes—Model Engineering. 


Model Engineering, more particularly Model RAILWAY Engineering, has a fascination 

for young and old, and endless amusement and instruction can 
be obtained from a Working Model Railway. As a present to a youth nothing can be more suitable 
than a model engine in one or other of its many forms. Who knows but what such a present may 
awaken in the recipient a latent engineering genius, which may lead him to become, if not a Watt, 
a Stephenson, or a Brunel, at least a distinguished member of one of the noblest professions ? 


We manufacture models of all kinds, and invite you to send for our Catalogue No. 34. 


It contains prices and particulars of Model Locomotives—steam, 
clockwork, and electric — Rails, Points, Crossings, Coaches, 
Waggons, Signals, Bridges, and all accessories for model railway 

m work. Horizontal and Vertical Steam Engines and Boilers, 

f Engine and Boiler Fittings, Injectors, Pumps, Sheet Metal, Rods, 
Tubing, Amateurs’ Tools, Pressure Gauges, and sundries. The 
most complete and largest list of models published. Over 
300 pages, printed on art paper, post free, 7d. 


W.J. BASSETT-LOWKE& CO., 
NORTHAMPTON. 
London Branch: 257, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 


This is our 2}-in. gauge model of the L. & N.W.R, Co.’s loco- 
motive “Experiment.” Price of finished Model, £8 17 6 
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When ordering your Motor Car, 
do not say it is to be fitted with 
the ordinary coach body, but 
emphatically insist upon having the 


LMON 


COACH WORK 


the superiority which has 
been proved repeatedly, 
AND IT COSTS NO MORE. 


Specimen body work in exclusive designs, and for town ov touring 


vequivements, posted to any part of the globe on request. 
Carriage Builders & Expert 


SALMONS & SON 9 Motor Car Body Builders. 


London Showrcoms: 


6 & 7, UPPER ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, 


Works: NEWPORT PAGNELL, BUCKS. 


of 


W.C. 


OUNTR 


Old-world appearance with modern con 


venience. Keady for habitation immed- 

iately erection is completed. Customers’ > 

own ideas carefully carried out. Perfectly 
wind and water ticht, from £90 upwards. @ 


C’ients 
waited on 
anywhere. 


Surveys made. 

Special designs 

and 
free. 


INEXPENSIVE 


Catalogues 
ree on 
application. 


CHAS. w. BROWNE &. Co., 


Broadway Works, rafton-St., Works, 
Walham Green, 8.W. FIRM BUILDINGS; Chorlton-on-Medlock. 


DAILY RISKS 


OF ACCIDENTS AND ILLNESS 
increase each year. 


An Annual Payment of 21/ will secure 
ample compensation during Total or Partial 
Disablement. 

For full particulars apply— 
Insurance 


Messrs. H. W. NELSON & CO., ‘Esters’ 


23, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Tickford Park Stud, 


NEWPORT PAGNELL, BUCKS. 
MATCHMAKER. — At 48 sovs.; 


I guinea. 
A winner of over 5,000 sovs. himself, and sire of the winners of 
over 70,000 sovs. 
Matchmaker's stock have won twenty-one races this season, value 
nearly 6,500 sovs., and include Mother-in-Law, King’s Courtship, 
Hanover Square, Persinus, Adversary, Lovelock, &c. 


CAMP FIRE II. (1900), No 7 family, by Pearl 

Diver ro (son of Master Kildare 3) out of Wallflower. Bred in 
South Africa. Winner of five races in South Africa, value 1,325 sovs. 
and twice placed second in the Merchants’ Handicap of 1,000 sovs. 
In Satoad tes won the King’s Stand Stakes at Ascot (giving 3 st. 4 lb. 
to Little Flutter and beating him by two lengths), the Windsor Castle 
Handicap (giving weight to Melayr and eight others), the Great Surrey 
Handicap (in a field of seventeen), the Soham Plate, with 1ost. 9 Ib. 
(giving from 1 st. 6 lb. to 4 st. to each of the eighteen other runners), t! & 
Flying Handicap (beating Imperial II., Sermon, &c.', and was also 
placed six times. Camp Fire II. was the fastest hors2 in training in 
England. At 8 guineas, and 1 guinea groom's fee. 


The Handsomest and Best Bred Gallinule 
Horse in England. 
LPIAN (1904), No. 5 family, own brother to White 


Eagle (winner of his first bar races, value 7,572 Svs., including 
the National Breeders’ Produce and Woodcote Stakes) by Gallinule 1 
(head of the list of winning sires) out of Merry Gal (winner o 
Princess of Wales's Stakes of 8,000 sovs.—beating Diamond Jubilee 
Doncaster Cup, Hardwick and Nassau Stakes, and many other races 
and second in the Oaks, &c., and dam of White Eagle and Merry 
Moment), by Galopin 3 out "of Mary Seaton by Isonomy 1g out o 
Marie Stuart (winner of the Oaks, St. Leger, and other ga value 
12,000 sovs.). At 8 guineas, and 1 guinea groom's fee. A few 
approved mares, winners and dams of winners, taken free. 


Groom’s fee, 


Apply to 
DONALD FRASER, Esq., or to 
MARK GRIMES, Stud Groom. 
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RYAD 


For Comfort and Cleanliness in Lounge, 
Smoking-room, and Winter Gardens. 


No Tacked-on Plaits to come loose and tear the clothes. 
THE LABEL, “DRYAD FURNITURE”’ (Regd,) 
on each article is thc guarantee of QUALITY, 


talogue, &c., post free from maker, 


H. H. PEACH, 


USED iw tHe ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY. AND 
iB 7 BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 

You can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, london. /f your groom 
treats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir. 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON ss. Ww. 


“ SMOKELESS 
© 
DIAMOND” 


a CURTISS & HARVEYS 
SMOKELESS K> 
MOND <> 


SPORTING 
CARTRIDGES. 


SS 
“Grand Prix,” 
Monte Carlo, 


DO YOU COUGH? 
TAKE 


KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 


Tins 132° 


you WONT COUGH. 


Price 1s. Gd. post free. The Ninth 
Edition of the 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE For 1909. 


488 pages, 3,600 illustrations. All Stamps issued to 
= ~ date, listed, described, and priced, both unused 
and used. 


THE “STANDARD” POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS. 


Arranged and illustrated on a novel principle, every space numbered to correspond 
with Catalogue. Many different styles and prices, from 10/- upwards. 
Also the * ACME ” and ** PARAGON 
system. Full details and prices will be found in the advertisement pages at the 
end of the catalogue, or as a separate illustrated booklet, which, together with a 
68-page price list of packets and sets of stamps, may be had free for the asking. 
Monthly Philatelic Novelty List, 6d. per annum, post free. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., IPSWICH. 


*? Albums with movable leaves on a new 


Do not let your Dog Suffer 
when HEALD’S 


DISTEMPER POWDERS 


are guaranteed to effect acure if careful attention is paid 

to the instructions given with each packet. Numerous 

testimonials have been received, including one from 

the Royal Hunt, as to their efficiency and reliability. 
30 years’ reputation. 


Price 1/1 and 7/6 post free. 
HEALD’S DOG MEDICINE CoO., 


High Street, Burnham, BUCKS. 


SOUTHPORT MODERN 
SCHOOL. 


A FIRST-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Leautiful and healthy seaside town. 
Splendid new buildings. Large staff, in- 
cluding B.A., M.Sc., &c. Recent First 
Class **Honours.”’ Also Distinctions in 
Languages and Science, etc. Games, 
Gymnastics, Swimming, Cadet Company, 
Miniature Rifle Range. 


FOREIGN BOYS RECEIVED. 


Capt. J. C. UNDERWOOD, A.C.P., F.R.G.S. 


Registered Teacher. 
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Port Jackson off Heads, "NSW. 
The Ocean Training Ship 


“PORT JACKSON” 


§ There are a few Vacancies for Cadets in this Vessel for her next 
s Voyage from London to Sydney, which will commence during the 
s Summer of next year, who will be trained under Lord Brassey’s 
'Scheme in Navigation, Nautical Astronomy, and 
' the higher branches of the profession, in addition to Practical § 


Instruction in Seamanship, Signalling, &c. 
& Special Terms are offered to “* Worcester” and“ Conway ” # 
{Cadets who have obtained their full certificates of two years’ g 
gservice. Naval Instructors and a fully-qualified Surgeon ares 
© carried, a 
g _.An arrangement has been made with the Royal Naval School at 8 
a Eltham by which intending Cadets may go there while waiting form 
{the next sailing of the ship, and receive special instruction in® 


§ subjects which will be of use to them when they go to sea. 


Public Schools 
Winter Sports Club 
Year Book 


(160 pages, red cloth) 


Containing “WHO'S WHO” of 
Two Thousand Members, and Articles 
descriptive of Winter Resorts in 
Switzerland, where Hotels have been 
secured exclusively for Members of 
the Public Schools Winter Sports 
Club, including MONTANA-SUR- 
SIERRE, LENZERHEIDE, 
VILLARS-SUR-OLLON, 
KLOSTERS, and BALLAIGUES. 


A copy of the book will be forwarded post 
free for twelve stamps on application to 
WATKIN WATKINS, Esq., 

HIGHFIELD, 
HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 


4 For Full Particulars apply to the Owners, 


Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, 12, Fenchurch Bldgs., London, E.C- 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. 


(Established 1888), 
Gankers and Dealers in Continental Securities. 


Specialists in Government, Municipal, Land Bank and other Bonds or Debentures 
issued by responsible public bodies on the Continent. 


Best-known experts and largest Dealers in this form of Security in the world. 
Hold large stocks, and can deliver by return of post. 

Sell for cash or on the instalment system. 

Lend money on approved Continental Securities. 


Keep special records of all Bonds sold, and watch over Clients’ interests in every 
possible way. 


Collect Interest-Coupons and drawn Bonds free of charge. 
No connection with any other firm. 

Bankers’ references in all transactions of importance. 
Correspondence invited. 


Sole Address since 1890: 
10 & 12, PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 
Regd. Tele. Address: ‘‘CUNRUSSELL, PARIS.” 
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CORRUGATED 
IRON BUILDINGS 


FOR MOTOR AND’ BOAT 


HOUSES, SHOOTING BOXES, 
STABLES, &c., &c. 


+An absolutely indispensable adjunct 
David Rowell === tothe stable. Its surprising results in 
& Co. are pre- a—@ all cases of :— 
pared to fur- SPLINTS, STRAINS, CURBS, 
SPAVINS, SORE SHINS, 
etc., have produced many em- 
plans, and in- 
clusive esti- 
mates for the 


phatic testimonials from racing 
and hunting men. 

above, 

invite 


oy 
Wine) 


i 


and 
inqui- 
ries to this 
end. They 
have had over 
50 years’ ex- 
perience in the planning and erection of Iron Buildings 
of every description, and are ina position to carry out 


such work in a thorough, expeditious, and economical 
manner, 


Relief at once and cures with- 
out laying ub. The horse can 
work while Asplinto is curing. 
Booklet and full pa' ticulars on appli- 
cation. Bottles 2/9, 4/6 and 7/6, 

of all Chemists, Stores, etc., or 


direct fromJOHN ASKHAM, 
Dept. N 


16, Brompton Road, 


on, 
Viscount CASTLEREAGH 
writes: 


“lam entirely satisfied with 
the resultof Asplinto. No 
stable or hunting estab- 
tishment should be 

without it,” 


ILLUSTRATED LIST H. OF IRON BUILDINGS, 
ALSO OF 


IRON FENCING, GATES, &c., 
GRATIS ON REQUEST. 


DAVID ROWELL & Co., WESTMINSTE 


R $.W. Troubles use 


LA CORNIERE 
[S.H.B. 5/- per jar. 


a SCOTLAND'S MAIL ORDER BOOT FIRM. 
BROTHERS CHEERYBLE. 
“‘ David,” said Brother Ned. N O RW E L LS 
“Sir,” replied the butler. 
“ A magnum of the DOUBLE DIAMOND, David, 
to drink the health of Mr. Linkinwater.’’ 
“Ha!” said Brother Ned, first examining the cork and 
afterwards filling his glass, . . “this looks well, David.’’ 
“Tt ought to, Sir,’’ replied David. ‘* You’d be troubled 
to find such a glass of wine as is our DOUBLE DIAMOND, 
and that Mr. Linkinwater knows very well.” 


Vide CHARLES DICKENS. 
Nicholas Nickleby.” Chap. xxxvit. 


DIXON'S 


Registered, 
L E Stand the wear and tear of the athletic man 


and woman. Our hundred years’ reputation 
is behind every pair. Write to-day for No. 21 
free Illustrated Booklet, covering the f>mily 
DIAMOND needs in reliable, hard-wearing footwear. 
PORT Gents’ Sporting Boots 

Shipped by MORGAN BROTHERS, 


13/9, 16/6, 18/6, 21/- 
Ladies’ BS 13/6, 16/6, 18/6, 21/- 
Gents’ Golf “ Real Scotch” Brogues 
Ladies’ 
OPORTO. 
To be obtained of 


” 


- 16/6 
” ” 


- 13/6 
THE COMBINED WINE-GROWERS & DISTILLERS SYNDICATE, 
37, Mincing Lane, London, E.C, 


NORWELLS, Perth, N.B. 
PRICE. 56). ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. 
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ALPINE SPORTS, 


LTD., 


Beg to announce that they have secured for their clients 


the accommodation in the following Hotels in some of 
the sunniest Swiss Resorts for those who desire a 


Winter Holiday with 


SKI-ING, CURLING, 
TOBOGGANING, SKATING, 
SLEIGHING, &c. 


BALLAIGUES—Grand Hote! Aubcpine. 

ST. BEATENBERG—Grand Hotel Victoria. 
Hotel Bellevue. 

CHAMONIX—Grand Hotel Couttet. 

Hotel des Alpes. 
CHESIERES—Hotel Chamossaire. 
KANDERSTEG-—Grand Hotel Victoria. 
KLOSTERS—Grand Hotel Vereina. 
LENZERHEIDE—Hotel Kurhaus. 

Hotel Schweizerhof. 
MONTANA—Palace Hotel. 
MORGINS—Grand Hotel des Bains. 
VILLARS-SUR-OLLON—Grand Hotel Muveran. 
Hotel Bellevue. 
Hotel du Parc. 
Hotel Victoria. 

All the rooms in some of the above Hotels have already 
been booked for certain periods. All rooms; must be booked 
in London, and Plans ot a1y of these Hotels will be forwarded 
on application to the Secrecary, Alpine Sports, Ltd., 5, Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N.W. 


J, T. HOBSON (0., 


Portable tail Boxesfor Hunters 


TENANT'S FIXTURES. 


~. BEST MATERIALSAND 
WORKMANSHIP, 


Prices and 
Particulars on 
application. 


Send rd. for 
Testimonials, 
Catalogue 
Poultry Houses, 
&c. 


Timber Merchants, Fmporters, 
and Manufacturers, 
Estar. 60 Years. BEDFORD. 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


Price: 


Pints. 


TABLE 
“"“WATERS. 


R.M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


RIVIERA, Mediterranean, 


SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
by PACIFIC LINE. 


Fortnightly Sailings. 
Motor Cars Carried. 


Moderate Fares. 
Cycles Free. 


Special facilities for reception of Cars by 
Government Officials at La Rochelle-Pallice. 


PACIFIC LINE, 31-33, James St., Liverpool. 


W. G. Mortemer, 


51, Lexington Street, 
Regent Street, LONDON, W. 


The Old Established Turf Accountant, 
Member of Tattersall’s and 
Clubs. 


Best Terms. Free. 


Established 1878. 


THE COMBINATION BALL CLEANER AND SCORE CARD 
is strongly made in aluminium, which is not tarnished or affected 
by the moisture from the sponge, is very light (weight under 1 oz.), 
and carries Pencil and Score Card in a convenient and handy form, 
The Scoring Marks can be easily removed by moistening and 
well rubbing. The sponges are put in to fit the box when dry; 
should they expand too much when moistened, they should be cut 
smaller with scissors. 
BOTTOM. 
Price 
to any 
Address. 


MAKERS 
OF 
MEDALS, CUPS, BADGES, BUTTONS. 
VAUGHTON BROS., 50, Livery St., Birmingham. 


For all Advertisements and 
the insertion of Bills in this 
Magazine, please address com- 
munications to the Advertise- 
ment Manager, BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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T-H-E-R-M-0-§ COMFORT 


THE 


“THERMOS” 


FLASK. 


(The adaptation of a Vacuum Principle.) 


HOT LIQUIDS 
keep HOT 
for 24 hours. 


NO CHEMICALS. 
SIMPLY A VACUUM. 


Doctors and Travellers can 
catry BEEF TEA, &c., thus 
having a meal always available 


Every Fisherman, Shooter, 
Yachtsman, in fact ALL Sports- 
men find them a Necessity. 


Price. 
Every Naval and Military 
Officer needs one whilst on Ser- Pint, 21/- 


vice or when engaged in Sport 


COLD LIQUIDS 
keep ICY COLD 
for many days. 


WILL NOT DETERIORATE WITH USE. 
CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Every Traveller needs one. 
No Motor Outfit complete 
without one or more to carry 


HOT and COLD DRINKS. 


No home is complete without 
a “THERMOS” Flask for 
the Nursery or Sick-room, or 
Quart, 31/6 for use after the Theatre, &c. 


OF ALL STORES, SILVERSMITHS, CHEMISTS, IRONMONGERS, &c. 


win: A. E. GUTMANN @ CO., 8, LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


List of Retailers sent on application. 


A SPECIAL SHOW WAS ON VIEW AT MAPPIN & WEBB’S EXHIBIT, BRITISH 
APPLIED ARTS PALACE, FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


ADIOL TREATMENT 7: olongs 
the life of a Horses Legs. Com- 
pletely removes by Radiation all soft 
swellings that disfigure and lame a 
Horse, as Sprained Tendons, Wind- 
galls, Bog Spavins, Capped Flbow, 
Big Leg, Enlarged Glands, &c. 
No Blister; No Laying Up; 
No Hair Removed. 
RADIOL TREATMENT fives down a 
worn Horse’s Legs, and ts a certain 
cure for Puffy Joints and Sprains, 
Prevents Filled Legs. 


An intelligent use of the ‘‘ RaploL Lec WasH”" counteracts that 
daily wear and tear of the legs unavoidable with the Horse in 
constant work, whether training, racing, or on the road. 

One flask of “RaproL” will make a GALLON of valuable Leg 
Wash. 


“The Field,” June 16th, 1906:— 
“We have been able t» test some trial bottles of ‘Raptor’ 
in cases of Wind-galls, Splints, and Puffy Swellings, and have 
found ‘ Raprot’ to be very beneficial, and we h»ve also found 
it useful as a leg wash for polo ponies after a day’s play.” 


WRITE For ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND UsEs oF “ RADIOL,” 
by Vet., of ‘‘ The Farmer and Stockbreeder.” 
Ask your Chemist for “ Raprov.” 
Price 5s. a Large Flask, or post free from 
THE RADIOL LABORATORY, 
212, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E. 


— 


HIGH-CLASS BACON. 


CARRIAGE PAID 

TO YOUR HOME. 
WHERE CONNOISSEURS or BACON are FOUND axp DIS- 
CRIMINATING TASTES MUST GRATIFIED, *RED- 


CLIFFE” BACON SHOULD se tHE UNFAILING CHOICE. 
A DAINTY BREAKFAST RELISHED BY ALL. 


Sides, smoked, about 42 Ib. . 74d. Ib. 
Sides, unsmoked, ,, - gd. Ib. 


THE REDCLIFFEBRanD. 
HENRY SMITH, 104 & 106, Redcliffe Hill, 


TELEGRAMS: 
DISTINCT BRISTOL. 


BRISTOL. 


JENNER’S 
SCOTCH 
HOMESPUNS. 


The most comfortable, durable, 
appropriate, and stylish materials 
for outdoor wear in all seasons. 
Single Width, 3/11 a yard; Double width, 5/6 a yard. 
Patterns Sent on Request. 
All Purchases sent Carriage Paid. 


CHARLES JENNER & COMPANY 
Princes Street, EDINBURGH. 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 


Gnaelus 
A noel PLAYER NO 


THE 
MELODANT, 
THE 


DEVICE. 


As Purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians, 

The glorious possibilities of the ANGELUS Piano- 
THE MELODANT. Player have been still further enhanced by a recent 
Patented Invention called the MELODANT. The melody is made by its use to 
predominate over the accompaniment, and each note in the central or inspired part 


KENNAWAY’S 


ADORE 


SCOTLAND'S BEST WHISKY. 
SUPPLIED BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CLUBS, HOTELS, & WINE MERCHANTS. 


KENNAWAY & CO., Ltd., EXETER & LIVERPOOL 
ESTABLISHED 1743. 


of the composition given its full value. It seems hardly credible that so I 
an effect can be obtained, but the independent and individual action of the two hands 


of the pianist are realized. R 

THE PHRASING LEVER the marvellous device controlling every 
9 variation of tempo, enabling the performer 

to answer Seige the technical, intellectual, and emotional demands of the most 

simple or difficult music, preserving its marked time and true character, but admitting 

of rhythmic variations which give distinction and impart individuality to the 

performance. 

The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to render it the pre- 

eminent Player-Piano, notably the MELODY BUTTONS and the DIAPHRAGM 
PNEUMATICS. 
THE ANGELUS-8RINSMEAD P/AYER-PIANO 
combines all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments in one case, 
The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and expression, with the maximum of reliability. 

The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers. ‘The 


ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER 
(in Cabinet Form) will p'ay any Grand or Upright Piano ; is adjusted and removed 
from the Piano ina moment. Beautiful in design and appearance, it contains all the 
exclusive features which have made the Angelus supreme. 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 68. 


rhert Marshall, 


DEPT. G3}. ANCELUS HALL, 
HOUSE , 233 RECENT ST..LONDON.W. 


A. J. WHITE 


74. JERMYN ST., 
ST. JAMES’S,. S.W. 


GENTLEMEN'S HUNTING CAPS. 
SILK HUNTING Also made up light for 
‘ HATS. Harriers and Beagles. 


DIRECTIONS FOR TAKING SIZE OF HEAD. 
Cut pieces of card or sticks for length and breadth, 
as shown in dotted lines. 


BERMALINE 
B R - AD THE FINEST 


IN THE WORLD 
Bermaline Bread pouty appeals to the thinking section 
oft 


he PEUPLE of TO-DAy, who very pro- 
perly bestow GREAT THOUGHTS on the all-important question of Foop 
AND SANITATION. 

Bermaline Bread ™2y with reutn be described as a verit- 
able triumph of the MODERN art of 
MILLING that ANSWERS all the requirements of a perfect food. 
Bermaline Bread has elicited Goop worps from the 
MEDICAL PRESS in all parts of THE GLOBE 
by reason of its nutritive properties. 


Manufactured and Sold by all Principal Bakers. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, 


FINEST VERY OLD 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
Finest Very 


&/ 
(2) 


No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing 
on the neck O.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 
label when the bottle 1s freished to prevent fraud 
N.B. Each bottle ts guaranteed to contain ¥% of a gallon. 


Reduced Facsimile of Label. 
Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. 


Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping 
Companies; to the Sleeping Cars of the Cie 
Internationale des Wagons-Lits; 
to the leading Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to man 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Reziments servin 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medic 
Institutions. 
The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, an 
buyers shou'd see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears tk 
Autograph Signature, “Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accom 
panying reduced facsimile of the Label. 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. 
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CONTENTS. 


‘SPORTSMEN OF MARK: XXXVIIi.—Mr. PERCIVAL AYTON ONLEY WHITAKER 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Mr. Percy Whitaker is one of the best-known and skilful of gentlemen riders, a successful trainer, an 
ex-Master of Hounds, and has the most unquestionable claim to inclusion in this series. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA oe oe By the MARQUISE IVREA 


The Marquise Ivrea is one of the few English ladies who has an intimate acquaintance with these countries, 
which are at the present time occupying so much attention. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
OUR CHASSE AU RENARD ... ° . By J. M. DODINGTON 
A quaint story of how an enthusiastic but tried to fox-hunting into 
orsica. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


MOTORING IN THE ALPS ae os By CHARLES L. FREESTON 
One of the best-known of motorists describes the pleasuresaof an expedition through some of the most 


charming scenery in the wor 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CAN RUGBY FOOTBALL BE IMPROVED? _.. ae ies >» By S. M. J. WOODS 


The famous footballer and cricketer gives his opinions. 


THE L.S.D. OF HUNTING: A GROWING PROBLEM _.. By ‘BLUE AND BUFF” 
A criticism and an estimate, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


HUNTING THE TAKIN ON THE BORDERS OF TIBET .. By J. W. BROOKE, F.R.G.S. 


The account of the pursuit of a creature which is believed to be unknown to European sportsmen, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BRADY’S HIRELING: THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS HUNT By M. ALEXANDER 
A story by a lady scarcely second in humour to the authors of the “ Reminiscences of an Irish R.M.”, which 
first appeared in this magazine. 
FIELD TRIALS OF SPORTING DOGS By “W.B.” 669 


Descriptive of scenes which appeal strongly to shooting-men and wees of di 
ILLUSTRATED. 


THE OCTOBER 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
to offer, before sending the MS. 
A_ stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London. W.C. 
The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in tke 


United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


PLASMO 


THAN ORDINARY OATS. 


ASMO 
INCREASES THE FOOD 
ENORMOUSLY” 


_ ‘Mrs. P—, Reading, writes:— : 
“From my baby’s first birthday, ‘|| 
Plasmon Oats, Cocoa, have 
practically SUPPLIED ALL HIS 
WANTS, He is, indeed, a splendid ae 
specimen of what a child should be, DELICIOUS — 
and his good health and develop- — DIGESTIBLE 
ment are such a joy to us.” : IN PATS. 


Write for Free Copy of COOKERY BOOK 
to:— 


PLASMON, LTD., 66, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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FREDK. C. BAYLEY, 


SHIRTMAKER, HOSIER, AND GLOVER. 


The Smartest Novelties of the Season in Shirtings, Ties, 8 Gloves. 
SPECIALITIES— 
WASHLEATHER GLOVES - 2/6 per pair. 
KNITTED SILK TIES - - 2/6 each. 
THE HUNT SHIRT, with Detached Collar, from7/6 


34, STRAND, W.C,, and at 
19, GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


PLEASE SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


HILL z SMITH, Brierley Hil! Ironworks, STAFFS. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF 
IRON & WIRE FENGING, HURDLES, ; GALVANIZED CORRUGATED IRON 


GATES, RAILINGS, TREE GUARDS, /[\%/{/| ROOFING, SHOOTING BOXES, 
WIRE NETTING, &c. <k7| STABLES, MOTOR HOUSES, and 
Buildings of Every Description. 


KBY L-FY RE. 


THE Fire Extinguisher. 


SOLID BRASS 

EXTINGUISHER 

for Motor Cars. 
Price 10/6 


EXTINGUISHERS 
for Private Houses, 


Farm Buildings, 
Stables, &c. 


Price 5/- each. 


Over ONE MILLION Sold. 


Sole Proprietors, KYL-FYRE.I Ltd., 


A unique Demonstration was recently given in the Strand, London, when a large 16°20 h.p. Motor Car was saturated 
with Petrol, and set on Fire, to prove the efficacy of the Kyl-Fyre Extinguisher. It immediately.burst into flames, and 
was extinguished in a few seconds, without any damage to the Car, which was able to proceed on a journey of 60 miles. 
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[ CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
The Stereoscopic Company's 


NEW 


“VESCA” CAMERA, 


The New ‘‘Vesca” Camera is no larger than a gentle- 
man’s cigarette case and yet produces — pictures 
of any subject. 


Size of Camera x 2] x rin. Weight, 10 oz, 


i 
| 
e 
| FITTED WITH GOERZ LENS. Shutter 


giving exposure from 4-sec. to 1/1ooth, and 
Focussing Arrangement. 


Cameras sent on Approval on receipt of Reference 
or Remittance. 


Write for Ilustrated Booklet No. 5 H, Free from 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 


106 and 108, REGENT STREET, W. 


Originators Sole Makers 


SEMI-RIDING KNICKERS 


Cut on the same lines as Riding 
Breeches—full on the Thigh— 
free from drag—very clean at the Knee 
—they will be found specially suitable 
for Walking, Golfing, Fish- 
ing, Shooting, Riding, &c. 
MATERIALS.—Real Harris and 
Lewis Tweeds, Cottage Mayo and 
Irish Homespuns. Donegal and 
Kenmare  Tweeds, Snepherd's 
Checks, &c., &c. 

FOR COLONIAL WEAR. We 
recommend our celebrated Triple- 
Yarn - Proofed washing 
Garbette; guaranteed thoroiihly 
thorn-resisting and waterprooted. 


A PERFECT FIT guaranteed by 
our Simple Self-Measurement 


“i00 Patterns Post Free. 
“*Sherburn, Yorks. 

“Thanks for Breeches which arrived last 
Monday. They fit first-class, and look ve: ry 
smart. I am highly satisfied with them, and 
shall have much pleasure in recommending 
your Breeches to my friends in this district. 
1 may add this is the centre of set 
and breeches are worn very much. — 


REID BROS, 


Sporting 
and Breeches Makers, 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams : * Tristan, London.” Telephone : 8306 Gerrard. 


From a Photograph. 


Legging Makers of every 
description. 


Vecountant, 
6 Lill Mall sw 


London, biti dland Bank; 
449, Land, We. 


FREE OFFER 
TO LADIES. 


If you will cut out this advertisement, and send 
stamps to the value of One Shilling, and 4d. for 
postage, for a full-size one shilling pot of our 


VELVIX TOILET CREAM, 
the Cream that has been awarded Gold and Bronze 
Medals at the Franco-British Exhibition and in the 
principal big Cities of Europe, we will also send you 
FREE a Shilling box containing three full-sized tablets 
of choice Superfatted 
VELVIX TOILET SOAP 


as an advertisement. 


The VELVIX’? TOILET CO. ,42a, Hampstead Rd. ,London,N.W. 


Send Name of Chemist. 


DEAFNESS 


A new invention of greatest importance to the 

Deaf, which is unsurpassed in its curative 

effect upon Peafness, Catarrh, and 
Headnoises, is :— 


KROEGER’S 
Patent Electro-Chemical 


EAR BATH. 


By means of Cataphoresis certain remedies are 
painlessly applied direct to the Seat of 
Disease, to parts of the ear which otherwise 
are not easy of access. It is to this proved fact 
that the remarkable success of the Ear Bath 
Treatment is due. 
Not only Deafness, but many other obstinate 
ailments yield speedily to this epoch - making 
Electro-Chemical Treatment. 


ONLY ADDRESS :— 


MR. MARTIN KROEGER, 


‘“BLUTHNER HOUSE,’’ 
13a, Wigmore St., London, W. 
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Compound 


Interest. 


on Premiums invested and 
Life Assurance 
for Nothing! 


This is what has been realised 
on Endowment Assurance 
Policies recently matured in the 


Australian Mutual 
Provident Society 


The Largest and Most Pros- 
perous Mutual Life Office 
in the’ British Empire. 


Funds - - - £24,000,000 
Annual Income £3,000,000 


YEARLY BONUSES 


Larger than those of 
any other Office. 


All participating Policies 
effected on or before 
31st December will 


Share in this Year's 


Bonus. 


Send at once for Prospectus and full 
particulars to 


H. W. APPERLY, 


Resident Secretary. 


37, Threadneedle St., London, E.C, 
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Market Activity 


American Rails. 
OPEN A MARGINAL ACCOUNT 


With 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. 
deposit and 


SECURE QUICK PROFITS. 


With a 3 per cent. deposit profits are 
UNLIMITED. 


NO CONTANGOES. 


Fortnightly, Monthly, or 
Three Monthly Accounts in 
Engtish and American Rails. 


NO COMMISSIONS. 


Close Dealing Prices in 
Home Rails. 


MINING SHARES 


Opened at MIDDLE PRICES with 
a Deposit of 15 per cent. 


OPTIONS 


granted on English and French 
systems, 


Lowest Rates wired on application. 
List forwarded post free. 


SPECIAL. 
30 Days Option (French) 50 
CANADAS £12 I0 only. 


Immediate Cash Settlements on Closing. 


Londone NewYork Exchange 


I, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Wires: “Stockange, London.’ ’Phone: 1295 Cerrard. 


: 
= 


y 


THE NEW YORK | 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


EMPLOYEES GOMPENSATION 
j Bait. 
: “CY 1 
P. T .O. 


~ 


Points to Consider. 


Accidents are constantly occurring in the 
most unexpected ways. 


However careful you are, you cannot 
avoid them. 


You should therefore consider, not 
whether you will insure, but what Company 
you will insure with. 


The Company you choose should offer 


the most liberal benefits, and possess great 
financial resources. The ‘London and 


Lancashire” is such a Company. 


Send for a proposal form to insure 
against 


Fire, 


Burglary, 


OR 
Accidents, 


to the Company’s Head Offices, 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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We wish to draw particular attention to 


Cora Lotion: Horses 


Which has been proved to be the very best Tonic Astringent for Horses’ Legs, 
ever known. 

Invaluable for Sprains to Ligaments and Tendons, Filled Legs, Weak Legs, Wind: ° 
galls and Fleshy Legs, cures Chafes, Collar Wounds, Sore Backs, Sore | 
Shoulders, Wounds anb Cuts of all description. 

EXCELLENT FOR POLO PONIES 

after playing on hard ground. Keeps the legs from swelling, makes them hard and 
cures bruises. 

—:0:— 10:0: 


Pricc: 1/- per powder, or in boxes of one doz. 11/6. 
ONE POWDER MAKES A QUART OF LOTION. 


e 
A Few Recent Testimonials. 
BROCKLESBY HALL, LINCOLNSHIRE. 2 

Will you please send another dozen Pass-Cora Powders. It is capital stuff for 
taking out any soreness or inflammation. C. B. HANKEY, 
PUDDINGTON HALL, WESTON, CHESHIRE. 

Please send me a box of Pass-Cora, they seem to have done two of my chasers’ 
legs.a lot of good. G. P. SANDY. 
GRANGE, TUGLY, near, LEICESTER, 

Please send two more Pass-Cora Powders as I find they are very good’ for 
sprained tendons. : F. STANNETT. 
IIARDWICKE GRANGE, SHEWSBURY. 

I was speaking yesterday to Mr. Nelson who told me you had given him some 
wonderful stuff—Pass-Cora—which had quite put ‘ Patlanders’’ leg right. 

F. BIBBY. ~ 
RIGMADEN PARK, KIRKBY. LONSDALE. : 

Please send me six packets of Pass-Cora.. A gentleman gave me some for a 
horse with a bruised shin, and it has done him a lot of good. 

C. HULME WILSON. 
LitTLE HouGHTON HousE, NORTHAMPTON. 

Shall be glad to have another dozen Pass: Cora Powders. I have found them 
very beneficial for horses’ legs. C. SMYTH. 
LLWYN-Y-BRAIN, LLANDOVERY, S. WALES. 

Please send Mr. Pryce-Rice two more boxes of Pass-Cora Powders by return. 
We find it excellent for horses’ legs. JAMES JOHNS, Stud Groom. 

3, TEALE PLACE, HoGcs FIELD, HOLBECK, LEEDs. 

I receivedy our preparation—Pass- ~Cora—and find they do their’ Work very well. 
I have recommended the powders to several people and shall continue to do so. 

W. P. ROWE. 
Urrer GATTON PARK, MEKSTHAM; SURREY. 

I should be much obliged it you would sen me one dozen of your Pass-Cora 
Powders. I have much pleasure in stating that 1 think them a splendid preparation 
for weak legs. I have used them on Hackneys that are in training and found theni 
do all I could wish T. HYETT, Stud Groom, 
PARKHURST BARRACKS, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Please send by return six Pass-Cora Powders with directions for use to above 
address. ,I have a mare witha sprained tendon and hear great accounts of the success 


of your powders in such cascs from Capt. Fisher of this regiment. 
Lt. P. A. TILLARD, 
6, and 8, LONDON ROAD, READING. 
Please send us by return twelve Pass. cora Powders, st 


astringent for horses legs. 
TARGETTS, Ltd., Job M orses. 


HIGHLANDS, FRAMFIELD, SUSSEX. 

Kindly forward by return three ostal 
Order for 3s. enclosed: I have just "“< tie and find them 
excellent. ROBERTSON, 


Extract from 7he M April, 1908. 

‘*When a Veterinary Surgeon produces Testimonials from Mr. Gwyn Saunders 
Davies, Col. Hall Walker, Mr. Arthur Yates, Capt. L. H. Jones, Mr. George 
Thursby, Richard Marsh, Sam Darling, W. Nightingale, Joseph Cannon and 
others who are. universally recognised as masters of their profession, the articles 
referred to need no further recommendation. This is the case with Mr. E. Cooper- 
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Smith’s dressings ‘ Ebberzine’ and ‘ Pass-Cora. 
Pass-Cora used by the gentlemen and trainers named with the best: results is fo 
sprained tendons and ligaments, filled legs, sore backs, etc. 


Ebberzine and Pass-Cora Co,, 1907, Ltd, Midhurst 


SUSSEX, 


THE ‘‘POPULAR’’? MARINE 


246, HARROW ROAD, 
PEINAND MOTOR LAUNCHES. “6x LONDON, W. 


The ‘POPULAR ”—Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BEST. 


MOTORS FROM 1; H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for We claim that 
Pleasure and our Motor is 
Profit. ay so Simple, 

so Perfect, and 
For Boats, > so Reliable, 
Launches, and that it cannot 
Yachts, Barges, he improved. 
Coasting It is BETTER 
Vessels. | THAN THE BEST. 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A high 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit the 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 


The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit:— | t 
‘*He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because he 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE-BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


It is the best in construction, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application 
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Jon ~ The Reason Why. 


4 “Why do we breed from pedigree stock so? 


Because we will have the best for OXO. 


BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORITIES. 
Edited by HARDING COX. 
HOUNDS AND COURSING DOGS. 


WITH 33 MAGNIFICENT FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


PRESS OPINIONS. LONDON: 
Radminton Magazine.—*The pictures are really 
FAWCETT McQUIRE & CO., Ltd., 
Fie'd.—** Absolutely unique.’ 18, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 


>|HAVE THEM ON YOUR CAR AND SAVE MONEY. 
|Troubetzkoy Generators from £2 Troubetzkoy Headlights trom &1 17 6 


Preserve Carbide any length of time. Maximum. Efficiency. 
Turn Off and On. Constant Pressure. | Best Finish and Quality. 
Sole Concessionaires: UNION MOTOR CAR CO., 
Telagees— 21, DENBIGH STREET, Sole Agents for North of Eng'and — 
BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W. St. LIVEROOL, 


Send for Catalogue at once. 


ALL OVER 
WORLD 


ENGLAND'S 


hy EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, LTD., H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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